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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XIX SEPTEMBER 1946 NUMBER I 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Editorial 


ies Annual Conference of the Institute, which has just concluded, 
has been a great success. A full account of the proceedings will 
appear in our next number. The theme was Cultural Forces in British 
Life Today and the Conference was given a warm and unequivocal 
welcome by David Hardman, who pledged the support of the Ministry 
of Education. The speakers were Francis Williams, Dr. B. Ifor Evans, 
Sir William Haley (Director-General of the B.B.C.), Miss Arnot 
Robertson and J. B. Priestley, and the Conference owed much to its 
chairmen: the Rt. Hon. Oliver Stanley, Sir Philip Morris, who 
summed up, and General Sir Ronald Adam, the Institute’s new 
President. Its debt to Mr. Cameron, to Miss Chick and to the office 
staff was as great as ever. 

The Conference included a free discussion of the future work of 
the Institute, in the light of post-war needs and opportunities and in 
relation to the new National Foundation and other bodies. The value 
of the Institute, as a meeting-point for all those concerned—as 
administrators, teachers, or in any other way—with adult education, 
and as a centre for the creative thinking of individuals, received 
striking confirmation. 

The pattern is not yet emerging, but at least the threads are being 
taken up: each week brings the news of the return of an institution or 


‘the creation of a new one. Coleg Harlech has returned to its 


original task and we are now able to publish a communication from 
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4 EDITORIAL 


the re-opened International People’s College at Elsinore; the Services 
are making permanent educational provision for those in their 
care; plans and reports help us at least to see the possibilities. Such 
documents as the Bristol development plan, the Shropshire report 
on adult education, the City of Westminster Libraries report, deserve 
careful reading. 

It is in part a natural consequence of the last few years that the 
place of the universities in our national life should come in for radical 
comment. The more radical the better: the vital and urgent questions 
become more numerous in our divided society and our present 
attitude to the Arts is the gravest kind of folly imaginable. Heavy 
expenditure on scientific research is urgently necessary, as few Arts 
men would deny; but at the expense of the Arts it rapidly becomes 
suicidal. It should not still be necessary to plead a case that has already 
been brilliantly—and unanswerably—put. Indeed, the arguments 
have probably convinced those in high places, who cannot, presumably, 
see thei: way to right action. We dare not leave it at that; and few 
things could be more welcome at this moment than the advance 
prospectus of the new Universities Quarterly, which is to be launched 
in November. This prospectus is a manifesto, in the best sense: it is 
one of the most stimulating documents—necessarily frightening, at 
moments, in its facts—that we have seen for a long time. Both the 
Editorial Board and the names of the contributors are a guarantee 
that the most strenuous and illuminating efforts will be made to meet 
the challenge of the times. 

The International Student Service announces, most appositely, an 
autumn course of lectures, commencing on September 25th, on the 
Evolution of the University in the West. The formation of a World 
Council of Universities is advocated in a report prepared by the 
British Association and recently discussed in terms of UNESCO 
proposals. ‘University’ is certainly an odd name, unless fluidity and 
interchange can be developed to the requisite pitch. 

After much speculation and even more delay the new broadcast 
programme is to be introduced at the end of September. ‘C’, Heavy, 
Highbrow, Cultural; whatever we call it, it has to face difficulties 
from the start and needs time before it can prove that such segregation 
is wise. But it can expect a fair hearing and intelligent criticism. 
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The government’s proposal to postpone—if it cannot evade—a full 
inquiry into the Corporation still appears most regrettable: as a 
nation we are far more curious, more experimental and more aware 
than our programmes suggest, and it is surely a serious matter if the 
Voice of Britain appears to be undemocratic. 

In all the branches of our national life we now have to find the 
way forward. The Britain Can Make It exhibition, rightly housed at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, carries us in one direction. We 
cannot yet have a Great Exhibition to make history once more but a 
show on these lines can give us confidence in our recovery as a nation. 
Readers of the journal have the advantage here in that they will have 
been able to see the exhibition by the time they read these lines: if it 
proves to be tough and solid, resourceful and inventive they may 
feel that we have the blend of imagination and commonsense that 
present times so greatly need. 

Opinion may always differ about the ultimate merits of John 
Constable. No one, happily, would question that he was an intensely 
English artist in whose work we see the English countryside at its fairest; 
a landscape largely man-made, but made by hand in co-operation with 
nature. Constable’s art is essentially that of a man who looked steadily 
at everyday and homely sights until he saw deeper into the life of 
things. Into that other part of Nature, man in society, he never 
penetrated very far; but the Constable of the fields and the riverside 
would be delighted by the new tenants of Flatford Mill. The Council 
for the Promotion of Field Studies, which opened its first centre 
there in May, exists to promote the study in the countryside of 
every aspect of the countryside and has already developed, in the 
Mill, the fruitful co-operation of scientists with artists and historians. 
A second centre has now been found at Juniper Hall near Box Hill in 
Surrey and others are proposed. The scheme offers, in a most practical 
Way, Opportunities for the integration that we so often demand, and 
it offers them to the general public and the independent student. We 
have here the beginnings of something really big: it is ‘Nature’ Study 
if we go back to an older meaning of the word that makes it compre- 
hend Man, In East Suffolk, also, negotiations are advanced for the use 
of Brook House at Nacton on the Orwell as a residential adult centre. 

The Arts Council has just published its first annual report, in 
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6 EDITORIAL 

which we see already the blessings of security. The year-by-year 
tenure of CEMA has gone, with evident results; the Council can take 
that longer view which is essential to its purpose of developing a 
genuine and healthy regionalism in our arts and entertainments. To 
provide commodities requires materials and organization; to nurture 
plants needs time and the elements. 

The growth of friendship and co-operation with other countries 
must remain, to an extent, at the mercy of sudden diplomatic winds 
and extremes of heat and cold. Only in part, however, and every 
channel of communication is to be welcomed. We greet with genuine 
pleasure the new quarterly Czechoslovakia, handsomely produced and 
illustrated, which sets out to ‘show what contribution, especially in 
culture, economy and social evolution, Czechoslovakia has made and 
is making to the sum of human progress’. Articles on music, art and 
broadcasting have already appeared. The Czech Ministry of Information 
has also published here the Statement of Policy of Mr. Gottwald’s 
government, which regards adult education as ‘an important factor in 
the reconstruction of the State’; the whole document repays careful 
study. Our office here in London has recently been visited by both 
Czech and French representatives of adult education, and it is good to 
hear that our Minister of Education is to visit the Festival of British 
Films in Prague at the end of September. 

Yet, whatever we may do, we have to find the root. It is our con- 
ception of Man, in the end, that governs all else, and we have to struggle 
for a conception adequate to contemporary society. Lionel Elvin’s 
article, on another page, takes up the cultural challenge and in our 
next number Professor Farrington will examine the claims of Latin 
and Greek study. The fourth number of Modern Quarterly, which has 
just appeared, provides a vast amount of stimulus; it would be 
encouraging if we could always record as much in our periodicals. 

We welcome the news that The Highway is to appear regularly 
every month instead of being confined to the W.E.A. winter season. 
Its new editor is Edmund Poole, who has just been appointed 
Education Officer of the Association; we wish him all success. 
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Jubilee in Cockaigne 


SAM MYERS 


(It is necessary to state, in compliance with its Standing Orders, that the London 
County Council is not responsible for anything in this article.) 
OBODY seems to have noticed an important jubilee. It is true 
that last August (1945) flags were flown; but that had something 
to do with a war. I can tell you, however, that flags were fluttering 
in my heart at that date as I celebrated almost in secrecy the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of my entry into adult education. 

It began for me in 1920 when, having recently married and suspect- 
ing I should have a large family, I was looking round for a better job. 
And there it was in the London County Council Gazette. The L.C.C. 
wanted to open as an experiment five evening institutes for men in 
Battersea, Bethnal Green, Deptford, Stepney and Walworth respect- 
ively. And—just what I was seeking—the pay of the men appointed 
to organize them during the experimental period was to be £100 above 
their present salaries. One hundred pounds a year extra—how much 
was that a week? What couldn’t I do with it? 

But wait—had I the organizing experience? The knowledge of 
social problems? The pioneer spirit? On these the advertisement 
insisted. Organizing experience? No. But yes—hadn’t I been N.C.O. 
in charge of the 293rd Brigade, R.A., School after the Armistice in 
1918? Hadn’t I been Honorary Secretary of the Redbrick University 
Philosophical Society? Hadn’t I been on the committee of the Red- 
brick Branch (S.W. Ward) of the —— Party? I should have to say 
dash party if called for interview. Knowledge of social problems? I 
could get by on that. I actually wrote on my application form under 
this head—“‘First-hand knowledge of working-class conditions and 
aspirations’. I meant that I knew that when your trouser seat shows 
protruding shirt you aspire to more concealing pants, that when your 
scouse is thin you aspire to steak and onions, and when you sleep 
three and four in a bed you aspire to a room of your own. Trains have 
always said to me: ‘Bread and dripping . . . bread and dripping’. And 
as to the pioneer spirit, who in his twenties wouldn’t have that? 

Well, short-listed and called for interview, I walked along the 
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8 JUBILEE IN COCKAIGNE 
Victoria Embankment in the young summertime towards the old 
Education Offices at the foot of Savoy Hill. I remember the quality of 
that morning. There was warm sunshine. The river winked at me 
encouragingly; tugs greeted me with their matey whistles; bird-voices 
from the plane-trees gave me their Cockney wotchers; and, most 
portentous, pigeons and gulls showered their good luck about me. 

My turn came. I advanced to the concavity of a long horned table. 
Six or seven pairs of eyes held me in their beams. But one by one they 
went out leaving only the lovely benignity of the survey of Stewart 
Headlam. I had never met Headlam before, but there was no mistaking 
those generous blue eyes, that head of lustrous white hair, that glow of 
vigorous age. He asked me all the right questions. It was he, I later 
learned, who had pressed for these new institutes. I gave all the right 
answers. I mentioned Working Men’s College, Camden Town, as the 
kind of institution I would, if appointed, have as my inspiration. That, 
I think, did it. “Yes,’ said Headlam, ‘it was founded by F. D. Maurice. 
He was my teacher.’ 

I rushed home to my wife and baby with brazen music finging in 
my ears. There was no need to tell her. There and then we advanced 
ourselves by a shadow cash transaction part of the £100 we should 
have by and by and wrote off to the seaside to arrange a fortnight’s 
holiday in August. 

That’s how it began over a quarter of a century ago. I’ve worked at 
my men’s institute ever since. It’s been fun. I wouldn’t have missed it. 
Men come into the institute at night and tell me stories about them- 
selves and other people; they make sketches; they play trombones and 
cornets; they bring wonderful chickens, rabbits, pigeons and canaries; 
they box and turn somersaults (as the jongleur to Our Lady); they sing 
—and all for me. I mentioned stories. They’re not ordinary stories like 
those we tell at educational conferences. Take Ruggles the tug-mate, 
‘Ruggles of the River’ as he prefers to be called. Now Ruggles tells 
me that if you go into certain riverside taverns and introduce yourself 
by saying ‘Ninety-nine and a box of matches’, you'll be known as one 
of us. Ruggles never goes further. Who are us? is a vain question. What 
is this secret he shares with the plump not-so-young widows who 
preside—as W. W. Jacobs noted years ago and whose continued 
existence in an age of doubt I can confirm—at these taverns and whose 
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location Ruggles knows better than the Post Office Directory? Then 
there’s the story of the mother of thirteen children who walked out on 
them and her husband, took a job in a factory in the north of England, 
and began life all over again. There’s the story of the greengrocer’s 
roundsman who attended English and arithmetic classes at the Institute 
and who subsequently turned up as the secretary of a West End Club. 
It just happened. I meet people who are stories. There’s Walster who 
has been carrying on a fight with the Ministry of Labour since shortly 
after World War I when his unemployment benefit was stopped. He 
has written hundreds of thousands of words on the subject to Prime 
Ministers, Ministers of Labour, Members of Parliament and others. 
Then there’s the wonderful man of middle-age who taps the train- 
wheels by day and reads Plato, Spinoza and Kant by night, and reads 
nothing else. There’s old Reasdon who could (he’s dead now) recite 
by heart the works of Herbert Spencer. You could start him at any 
point and he’d go on word perfect. He always took some stopping, too. 
And there’s the mystery of Ted Hanlin who has attended the Institute 
ever since it opened in 1920 and has never been seen without his over- 
coat. He wears it in class, on field expeditions, on our days at Margate 
and Southend, on Midsummer Day and on Boxing Day. And there 
are my adopted cousins in Bolivia. I’ve been writing to them for many 
years subscribing myself ‘Your affectionate cousin, Andy’, because 
Andrew Cane, who is illiterate although very good at woodwork, liked 
my first letter on his behalf so much that he has entrusted me with this 
correspondence in perpetuo. 

Odd stories and odd people have festooned my twenty-five years 
of work with their twinkling; but it has not been the odd things which 
have lightened my way as much as the day-to-day contacts and 
problems. Ninety-five per cent of my students are certainly not odd. 
I still go to work with excitement asking myself “What will happen 
today?” Indeed, this eagerness to know what the day (or evening) holds 
increases with the years. 

There’s nearly always someone waiting for me. ‘Now’, I ask my- 
self, ‘Who's this?” when the schoolkeeper or one of the cleaners (I 
haven’t mentioned that we use the day school premises) tells me 
there’s a gentleman in the canteen. And who indeed is this gentleman? 
Well, it may be Joe to keep me posted with news of his daughter in 
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Australia (or, of course, at Girton or Borstal). It may be Bill with a 
request for the draft of a letter to the Income Tax people. It may be 
Ted whose wife is seeking a separation order and who devoutly 
believes I can save his wife for him. Or it may be the happier Syd 
whose faith in me makes my opinion as to whether his wife should 
have their first baby at home or in a maternity hospital, worth solicit- 
ing. These gentlemen waiting for me in the canteen assume a wisdom 
and knowledge on my part which surely nothing can justify—except 
perhaps that I too have had children to launch in the world, occasion- 
ally argue with the Income Tax people, have somehow managed to 
keep my wife from running away from me, and have had my children 
both at home and in nursing homes. At all events, they wait for me 
and I bow my head. 

But this intercourse is by no means one-way traffic. I think I’ve 
had more from the men than they from me. I have spent many an 
evening spellbound by the epic of Jack Bond who, after years spent in 
helping to tame the great tropical rivers, now serves society by driving 
piles in the River Thames. He works largely underwater and has 
developed the physique of a sea-god. Ruggles whom I have already 
mentioned has a thousand stories of the river—of the tideway, the 
craft, the docks, the pilots, the buoys, the lights, the widows and 
all the rich humanity of this fascinating waterway. And I could listen 
all night to Sam Wood who—Cockney of Cockneys—starts his 
gardening stories by laying the tribute of an onion or a turnip on my 
desk with ‘Ain’t she a beauty? Take it home to the missus’. Will you 
believe that I heard an almost day-by-day account of spiritual progress 
which led a London back-street grocer to a Buddhist monastery in 
Ceylon where, supremely happy, he has now been for over ten years, 
begging bowl and all? I know too, how many times a bookie’s runner 
can be ‘knocked off’ before being ‘sent down’. The most highly-skilled 
journeyman engineer in a famous bell-foundry tells me his trade 
secrets, knowing full well that, unless by some magic we exchange 
hands, they are useless to me. The life of a long-distance lorry driver 
has elements of romance I had never suspected—if I can believe all that 
Dick Tarling tells me. One night in Warwickshire he nearly ran over a 
tiger, and once he found a baby in with his load after a hundred miles’ 
run up the Great North Road. 
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My institute is not one of the largest, but I estimate that well over 
15,000 men have passed through it since it opened. Of these I am sure 
I have known at least half personally if not intimately—known them 
well enough to call them by their Christian names (a general institute 
practice, by the way), to know something about their work and 
homes, and to be bound never to meet them in the street without a few 
minutes’ backchat. It’s not that I’ve felt it my duty to establish this 
kind of relationship. It’s not a question of duty. By any sane standard, 
they are people worth knowing. They work. No social group occupies 
itself more with service to the community than this. They are kindly, 
even generous. They are appreciative. The savour of life is in their 
nostrils. They are modest. They are satisfied with so little. They can 
do so much with so little. No, it’s not a question of duty. If I had had 
nothing else out of my twenty-five years’ work, I should have been 
satisfied with these friendships, if to them I add the splendid comrade- 
ship of my teaching staff about whom I should sometime like to tell 
everybody. 

How often have I asked myself: Can I really teach them anything? 
I have seen these Londoners at their best twice—first, during the 
terrible period of unemployment in the early ’thirties, and, second, 
during the bombing of London. In fortitude, resourcefulness and 
stability I can teach them little if anything. And yet to avow that may 
very well cut the ground from under my feet because all through these 
years I have said to myself and others that this particular type of 
education is concerned primarily with a technique of living. How 
then can I claim to give a technique of living to men who start with so 
rich an endowment of social quality? 

The answer seems to be that the activities of the men’s institutes 
have largely arisen out of the tastes and inclinations of the men 
themselves. We’ve said: You keep chickens. Right; get together and 
we'll help you by providing an expert who will teach you to keep them 
well. But the idea of a class where poultry keeping is taught is not alone 
acceptable. It’s not the way our men look at it. They want a poultry 
club, with trophies, award cards, young stock and annual shows, 
chairmen, show secretaries, committees, badges and so on. Why not? 
Have your club and your class rolled into one. It can be done. And then 
what? It isn’t enough to have a club or a class-club. Why not a federa- 
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tion of L.C.C. poultry class-clubs? It can be done. It is done. And the 
federation so created dominates backyard poultry keeping in the 
London area. It’s the same with the rabbits and canaries—and with the 
boxing and brass-bands, art and motor bikes. The term Petrol Engines 
in the curriculum means that twenty or so men have got together on 
the basis of a common interest in lorries, private cars and motor cycles 
(vintage unspecified), that they run round to one another’s sheds and 
garages and tinker, go out together in small convoys on Sundays, 
swop parts and ideas, appoint officers and pay ‘subs’, and once or 
twice a week listen to the expert instructor. In short, attending a class 
is only a part—if the central part—of the whole business. 

This type of education is not escapist even in the most moderate 
sense. The students have one foot in their backyards and the other in 
the institute. 

Albert Mansbridge has always talked about adult education as with 
one foot in the University. Who am I do dispute the virtue of that? 
Ten feet would not be enough to enable the well-balanced man to 
have one in every worth-while place. 

I know that keeping chickens and running motor cycles is as much 
living and learning as studying mediaeval literature and walking round 
the Pitti (or the National) Gallery. Some intelligent people live 
happily by the former, some by the latter. Both should be provided 
for in a comprehensive scheme of education. It’s my business to deal 
with the former and I like it beyond telling. I like it because it is 
firmly rooted in social fact and habit, because it is an extension of the 
mode of life of the British industrial worker. It is, in short, in line 
with his technique of living. If I found a moulder or a docker develop- 
ing an interest in Pico della Mirandola or Melanchthon, I should be 
very pleased, but I should commit a crime if I encouraged him to 
attend a men’s institute. 

And, as to the next twenty-five years, what, I wonder, will be the 
effect of the Education Act of 1944 on this social group? Despite the 
objection of some of my colleagues, I assert we do deal mainly with a 
particular social group. Will the adult whose education is based on the 
new primary and secondary schools and the county colleges differ in 
character from the present adult generation? I believe he will, and vastly. 
The Act of 1902 with its provision of secondary education of a new 
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JUBILEE IN COCKAIGNE 13 
kind produced an almost entirely new cultural group including me. 
Six thousand of them enrol annually at the City Literary Institute. 
Other factors have gone to the creation of this new cultural group, 
but I believe the secondary school was the major agent. That this group 
has never fully realized its possibilities is neither here nor there. A 
large part of it seems to have been ‘educated’ to a standstill; but those 
who have built something in the way of living and learning on this 
foundation have leavened my generation. If the secondary schools now 
planned ever become real secondary schools and not just an age- 
grouping for administrative convenience, the effects must be far- 
reaching. For that reason, I am all for the large multilateral secondary 
school where the social implications of previous educational classifica- 
tions will be reduced and minimized. And, if the county colleges 
become real colleges conducted adventurously and with social vision, 
they too must materially change the character of our cultural orienta- 
tions. One of the effects of this may be the disappearance of the Lon- 
don men’s institutes. 

Maybe and maybe not. I believe there will always be a need for 
places where men can meet to pursue men’s interests in men’s way. 
The well-adjusted man likes the company of men. I have come to 
regard the contrary as a morbid symptom, morbid in one of several 
ways, ranging from the most innocuous to the patently vicious. This 
doesn’t mean that women are, in our opinion, less intelligent or less 
perfect works of creation, whatever the evidence shows. It certainly 
doesn’t mean we don’t love our womenfolk. They sometimes don’t 
want us about and we sometimes don’t want them about. And, in 
any case, wasn’t it a wife who, visiting me at the institute to check her 
husband’s movements, sighed happily: ‘Men only? That’s all right.’ 

One final jubilee comment. When I started I was officially known 
as a ‘Responsible Teacher’. Then I became ‘Head of the Institute’. 
This year I was transformed to ‘Principal’. Now for many years I 
longed to be a ‘Warden’ like Jimmy Mallon, and I raised the point 
whenever I could. I rather made myself a nuisance about it. But it 
doesn’t matter now because I have so many wonderful titles that none 
the Council can give me can any longer count. Am I not variously 
‘guv’nor’, ‘boss’, ‘skipper’, ‘chum’, ‘mate’, ‘the old-pot-and-pan’, and 
on one or two unforgettable occasions—just ‘cock’? 
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An Experiment at Bristol 


THOMAS TAIG 


HE summer school held recently at Wills Hall in the University 

of Bristol demonstrated afresh the amenities and the great oppor- 
tunities afforded by adult education. After the interruption of the war 
it was encouraging to find that the movement had grown, had widened 
its circle of interest without losing its early vitality; and most gratifying 
to note the widespread curiosity about the living contemporary arts, 
considered not as alternative to, but as an extension of, well-established 
studies such as literature, psychology and economics. “This country’, 
in the words of a prominent film-critic, ‘is going through the pangs 
of a spiritual renaissance. The young people want to learn. . . . Their 
hunger for the best in literature and music, painting and drama, ballet 
and film both old and new, both native and foreign, is insatiable.’* 
There is no lack of evidence to support this view, and for that reason 
it was suggested that a trial course, with the title Art and Society, 
should be included in the school. 

The general aim of the course was to increase the sensibilities of 
the group, to discover how far the receptive powers of the individual 
could be developed in one week, and to try out, incidentally, a variety 
of teaching methods. 

One is justifiably sceptical of any course which professes to teach 
appreciation. The subject cannot be taught: it cannot even be demon- 
strated except by oblique and devious methods, and any attempt to 
inculcate principles or to impose the tutor’s reactions tends either to 
alienate or to stultify the learner. The experienced member of a W.E.A. 
class, accustomed to solve problems by applying his intelligence 
systematically, may easily find himself at a disadvantage in this 
irrational world of intuitions. His studious habit of mind may be a 
serious impediment. To overcome the difficulty it seems best, following 
the lead of the artists themselves, to provide the rational critical part 
of the mind with some intelligent distraction so that the unchecked 
response of the senses may give rise to a free play of imagination. The 

* The Observer, Jan. 13th, 1946. 
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whole business is one of extreme delicacy and always in danger of 
defeating its own ends. 

To bring the inquiry within reasonable limits attention was 
directed mainly to the inter-war period, 1918-39, and the intention 
was to consider the outstanding changes, philosophical, educational, 
social and political, in relation to the type of art which seems, after a 
lapse of seven years, to have been most characteristic. Discussion of 
this aspect of the subject turned on three main topics: (1) the change 
from an earlier aristocratic and exclusive society, through the bourgeois 
commercial phase toward a popular democratic and largely industrial 
order; (2) the rapid expansion of education which, for the first time in 
history, produced a great market for popular works of ‘art’, a body of 
consumers who, having no traditional standards to replace those of 
their simple village and folk-culture, became easy prey for commercial 
exploitation; (3) the equally rapid increase of scientific knowledge and 
mechanical invention: the development of physical sciences with their 
experimental methods: the development of psychology associated with 
a new kind of self-consciousness: the virtual contraction of the world 
brought about by wireless and television. 

The other side of the subject—the art side—called for brief consider- 
ation of the chief modes of human experience, physical, mental and 
spiritual; discussion also of the nature of creative imagination, and 
analysis of the means of expression available to the different arts. At 
this point it was necessary to preserve a very fine balance between 
speculative generalization and direct response to various works of art 
presented to the group for receptive study. 

In order to fit the course into a week, a whole day was devoted to 
each of five representative arts; beginning with poetry, partly because 
it is the most highly concentrated of the literary arts and also because, 
using the single medium of words unfolding in time, it offers a great 
variety of expressive elements—phonetic, semantic, associative, 
dynamic (rhythm, pitch, stress), images, symbols, verbal devices 
(rhyme, figures of speech and so on). 

The natural sequel for the second day was the sister-art of music 
which, though it resembles poetry in using a single medium of sound 
on a time-basis, establishes another balance of expressive power by its 
different range of speed, its directly emotive quality and more definite 
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melodic structure; with the addition of tonality, harmony, counter- 
point and instrumental tone-colouring. Examples ranged from the 
analytical disintegration of harmony and rhythm as in Debussy and 
Stravinsky, to the self-conscious experiments of ‘synthetic’ composition 
and the development of popular jazz, that strange mixture of senti- 
mentality, self-pity and pseudo-primitive simplicity. 

‘Two exiles, Judah and the jungle, Broadway-crossed; 

Nostalgia spangled, fear-of-the-dark striped with bright laughter.’ 

Painting, selected for the third day as the representative of the static 
single-medium arts, is peculiarly suitable for study in class. People vary 
greatly in the time they take to respond to emotional, intellectual, or 
purely decorative values in a picture: but since the work is timeless, the 
expressive elements—form, line, colour, texture and the rest—can be 
considered at leisure, both separately and in combination. 

The arts of film and stage-play, which took up the rest of the week, 
resemble each other in that both are arts of the theatre, composite and 
of highly complex medium, moving in time and space; the stage in 
three and the film in four dimensions, if we include camera movement. 
But beyond that they are almost diametrically opposed. The great 
difference in speed and rhythmical pattern, the predominance of visual 
appeal in film and direct kinesthetic appeal on the stage, the passive 
réle of the cinema audience and the different function of speech in a 
moving picture, all combine to make the contrast between film and 
stage even more pronounced than that between drama and literature. 

The week ended with an open session and some lively speculation 
as to the possible development in the future of a genuinely popular or 
democratic kind of art, the imaginative expression of the people as 
distinct from that of a small section of society. 

In attempting to sum up, it should be noted that the analytical 
treatment of the arts was used only as a means toward the chief end 
of the course, an approach which furnished at the same time a critical 
apparatus and an intellectual distraction. A single course lasting for a 
few days does not give sufficient evidence for definitive results, yet it 
is easy, from the discussions, to pick out tentative conclusions of major 
importance. It was generally agreed that the rhythm and tempo of the 
arts was influenced by mechanized industrial life; that the absence of 
any body of accepted belief tends, by forcing the artist into a false 
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position, to make him assume the mantle of the prophet or mentor; 
that, in our time at least, imagination has to contend with an intellectual 
habit of thought, and often seeks to assimilate the analytical methods of 
science so that we find traces in all the arts of deliberate experiment and 
search for the exotic, a conscious awareness even of such conceptions 
as the ‘unconscious’. 

There can be little doubt that in its main purpose this trial course 
was successful. Students soon began to show in many unobtrusive 
ways the deep, increasing pleasure which they derived from the works 
studied; and the tutor was more than grateful for their illuminating and 
perceptive comments. 

It is true that the group of ten students—large enough to be treated 
as a class, small enough to become a circle of individuals—was most 
fortunate in its composition. The British Legion had sent seven ex- 
Service members, widely travelled and with great diversity of experi- 
ence and interests, as can be seen from the list of their civilian occupa- 
tions: a student of music, an honours graduate in classics, a journalist, 
a sales manager, a surveyor, a gas fitter and a local government clerk. 
When we add to our list the W.E.A. members, a library assistant, a 
school teacher and a housewife, we have a good cross-section of society 
drawn from all parts of the country. 

It is to be hoped that in their plans for the future the W.E.A. and 
the Legion will consider a special summer school for the arts, lasting 
at least two weeks and providing facilities for practical activities and for 
study of original works of art. 
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A Modern Equivalent for the Classics 


LIONEL ELVIN 


HOSE who recommend to us the advantages of a classical 

education seem sometimes to forget that you do not educate in a 
social vacuum. When all education worthy the name was based on 
Latin and Greek the results may have been as excellent as we are 
told. Quite possibly the educational ends we ought to seek should 
be the same. But it does not follow that in a twentieth-century demo- 
cracy the classical education can be as satisfactory socially as it was 
in earlier stages of our development. In this article I shall not discuss 
whether a classical education is in itself better or worse than an educa- 
tion of a different kind; but what social purpose it served during the 
three centuries of its dominance, how far we wish our education to 
serve a similar social purpose, and what studies, more suitable to our 
society, may be now available for serving it. 

I should perhaps say at the start that I am myself neither a classic 
nor quite outside the pale. The group to which I belong can indeed 
speak with less bias on this question than most. I was on the arts side 
of a twentieth-century secondary school and had some years of Latin 
but (to my regret) no Greek. I think we gained some sense of the roots 
of English words concerned not merely with eating, drinking, fighting 
and dying (which you may do vulgarly enough in Anglo-Saxon) but 
with reasoning, reflection and civilization. We learned enough of the 
ancient world to wish we had learned more. We read a little in the 
classical authors. We were taught conscientiously, and passed the ex- 
aminations expected of us. Yet I cannot read any Latin author with 
reasonable ease, I do not have even the best known works of Latin 
literature really inside me, and have read only one Latin poet, 
Catullus, for pleasure since I left school. 

The moral is as clear as it is painful. The Greek and Latin languages 
can be learned well enough to bring their distinctive rewards only if 
they are learned thoroughly and learned very young. To give intimate 
delight in a rich civilization they must be the main subjects in the school 
curriculum from the earliest to the latest years. 
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Now I doubt if even those of us who sometimes regret that we do 
not have this master-key would really be prepared, if we could choose 
for ourselves over again, to give up as much as we should have to to hold 
it firmly in our hands. Can we afford such tremendous loss of other 
knowledge and cultivation today? For a few who have the right 
aptitudes I think we should still afford it, for the gains for them may 
be great; for the majority I am sure that we neither will nor can. And 
our primary reason is not narrowly educational; it is that the social 
function we expect of education is very different from what it was 
even half a century ago. 

On the day that I am writing I have seen Milton’s definition of a 
complete and liberal education quoted with approval in two different 
places. He said it is ‘that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously all the offices, both public and private, of peace 
and war’. I think the definition can hardly be bettered. 

To achieve his ambition Milton relied very largely on the classics, 
and, even though we may not do so, some of the points he made are still 
of interest. It is interesting to note his scorn for the teaching that makes 
a boy ‘spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much 
miserable Latin and Greek, as might be learned easily and delightfully 
in one year’; and although he has often been charged with assuming that 
all boys were as clever as John Milton I have often wondered if there 
is something in what he says. In all the letters to the papers no classical 
master seems to recognize the fact that we cannot now give seven or 
eight years to the classics and nothing else, or to refer to any serious 
research to establish whether there may not be Miltonic methods for 
avoiding it. I have to suppose that there are not, and to stick to my 
earlier and gloomy moral. 

In the second place Milton insisted that languages were not to be 
learned merely for the sake of learning languages. ‘We are chiefly 
taught the languages of those people who have at any time been most 
industrious after wisdom; so that language is but the instrument con- 
veying to us things useful to be known’. Of course in Milton’s time 
Greek and Latin were such instruments in a quite peculiar way, and so 
nearly exclusive a claim could not now be made. But Milton’s insistence 
that language is an instrument, not an end, is right. 

The main difference between ourselves and Milton is in the differ- 
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ence of our times, and especially in the difference in the social function 
that education has to serve. The public offices of which he spoke are 
now performed by Everyman. He was Secretary for Foreign Tongues 
to the Commonwealth Government. Our Foreign Minister left school 
well before the age of fourteen. And in our private offices we have all 
an equal right now to whatever in education will help us to perform 
them as we should. 

The history of the repute of the classical education in relation to 
these gradual social changes is an interesting one, and is not to be 
traced in a simple straight line. The classics might well have gone out, 
as socially too exclusive, at the end of the eighteenth century, but in 
fact they soon after began a remarkable revival, and the decline has 
set in markedly only in our own times. 

Everybody knows the general reasons for the enthusiasm for classi- 
cal learning that spread among laymen at the time of the Renaissance. 
Latin was an indispensable weapon if the new forces in society were to 
break through into the feudal and priestly domain: in theology, in law, 
in literature and in science. The liberalizing effect of Greek was even 
more startling. The new age needed Greek for the New Testament, for 
Plato, for everything that could inspire the New Humanism. 

But after the formative period of new nation states had passed, 
an educational cleavage began to appear not unconnected with the 
social cleavages that were also apparent. Just as the trading classes, as 
they grew in strength, ceased to need so strong a monarchy, so un- 
checked a landed class, so it was in education. In this, as in so much 
else, John Locke is the voice of his age, the spokesman who achieves 
the tone of commonsense by disguising dilemmas that his successors 
have to face. He defended a revolution led by landed aristocrats that 
was to make possible a nation of shopkeepers, and in education he 
recommended the classical regime for the former and told the latter 
that they would do better to learn a good hand and practise keeping 
accounts. He did this, not as looking down on the tradesman, but as 
speaking for him. He did not allow for the fact that the successful 
shopkeeper might wish his son to become a gentleman. He said Latin 
would be of no use in the course of life he was désigned to, assuming 
automatically that this would be shopkeeping. But for many a rising 
tradesman in time it proved not to be, and for a gentleman’s education 
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Latin, said Locke, was indispensable. The snob value of the classics 


was thus early evident. 

But time moves slowly in England. On the whole the shopkeepers 
took Locke’s advice in the eighteenth century. They had a pride in 
honest shopkeeping, they wanted their sons to keep good accounts and 
to write a good hand, and to them the airs and graces of the classics 
seemed to smack a little of the dissolute and hardly to go with bour- 
geois probity. It is Charles James Fox, the public-spirited, hard- 
drinking, witty Whig, who is said to have quoted Virgil on his death- 
bed but never to have read The Wealth of Nations. 

Such a gay oversight was not to be much longer possible for a 
leader of a popular party. After the Great Reform Bill the Whigs were 
on the way to becoming Liberals. Their leaders had to know about 
Manchester. And by now the merchants and industrialists were indeed 
anxious for their sons to grow up with the spirit and the style of the 
gentry and aristocracy. A marriage of course might always be arranged 
where birth and fortune were compensatingly unequal, but not where 
tastes were too utterly dissimilar. Here was a new chance for the 
classical curriculum, and the schools of the Rugby pattern as well as the 
older more strongly established Etons and Harrows availed themselves 
of it. The classics, instead of going out with the wit of Charles James 
Fox, came back with the earnestness of Arnold and Gladstone. 

No doubt they were very much adapted to the new social purpose, 
but the re-establishment was genuine. I am told that the nineteenth 
century did not necessarily produce better scholars than Bentley or 
Porson, but it certainly produced a wider and more responsible scholar- 
ship. Peacock had chided Oxford for its failure to produce an edition of 
Plato, but as the century went on classical author after author was 
edited and annotated. There were standard editions for the schools, 
and the classics became, with the school chapel and the cricket field, 
the recognized training for the Englishman who was to administer a 
middle-class Empire. 

Yet the synthesis between the classics and the social needs of the 
Victorian age was often at a low enough level. Few, like Matthew 
Arnold, felt that Hellenism should be a vital principle in English life, 
correcting the Hebraism that was so much more dominant in Victorian 
days. At the general level Latin was valued because it gave ‘discipline’; 
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‘civis Romanus sum’ taught them to echo ‘civis Britannicus sum’; 
Greek devotion to athletics justified the prestige of games; and the 
ideal of the citizen superior to artisans and slaves lent comfort to the 
Victorian investor with his house in the country and his money safe 
in the Funds. Something real was done to make the sons of the 
Philistines citizens and gentlemen, as the Old Testament sometimes 
made them moral through the fear of the Lord. But such a synthesis 
is for us no longer valid. We laugh a little, because the insufficiency of 
the Victorian social compromise is all too patent. But it might be useful 
to pause for a moment and ask what the classics did for this past 
England that we should still wish to see done, though by other means, 
in the England of our own time. 

The purely educational claim that the study of the classics gave 
‘discipline’ has been discussed often enough. If this argument is pressed 
very far it is found to rest on a doubtful assumption as to a general in- 
telligence that can be trained in one study and freely transferred to any 
other. If you were good at Greek verses at Oxford you could run a 
Department or govern a Colony—perhaps! 

More interesting from our point of view is the claim that the classics 
induced a love of civic virtue, with respect for both freedom and law. 
Even allowing for the fact that at the lower levels intelligent under- 
standing of such ideals was reduced to mere adherence to a code, there 
is truth in this. The passionate seriousness of the Greeks and the 
Romans about politics was passed on to Englishmen. ‘To play politics’ 
is an American phrase, not an English one. In the nineteenth century 
there was a re-assertion, in which T. H. Green especially took part, of 
the conception of politics as a branch of ethics, not as a study and 
practice separated from it. This involved a conscious return to the 
Greek tradition. And for all its ‘hypocrisy’ the Gladstonian belief that 
God had put the ace of trumps up his sleeve was better than Bismarck’s 
dreary ‘Realpolitik’. Again, the sense that citizenship ought to be 
gradually extended to all within the British Empire as it had been ex- 
tended within the RomanEmpire was a civilizing and a broadening thing. 
So was the belief in law, in the refusal to identify rigintt with the arbit- 
rary whim of the strong. Although it is true that in nineteenth-century 
England the full prerogatives of citizenship belonged only to a few, 
although it is true that the late nineteenth century contains some of the 
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most discreditable pages in imperial history, nevertheless, judged by 
comparison with other ruling classes, the privileged in England did 
show a genuine sense of responsibility within their lights. In this their 
thinking and action was shaped very importantly by what they had 
learned from the classics at school and university. 

It is true that there was much more response to what the classics 
could inculcate about public and private Goodness than there was to 
the ideals of Beauty and Truth to which a Shelley, a Matthew Arnold 
or a Lowes Dickinson could respond. But the average Englishman 
trained in the classics, even though he would not overturn a conven- 
tion in search of intellectual Truth, did know the practical difference 
between a truth and a falsehood; and if he lacked any moving delight in 
Beauty he had at least better taste than those trained outside his disci- 
pline who bore the greatest guilt in disfiguring the country. 

In short: although the number of this privileged class was com- 
paratively small, although many of the ‘coming’ forces (industrialism 
in its first generations, nonconformity, Kiplingesque imperialism, 
Wellsian science, the Labour Movement) were outside the influence, 
nevertheless those who counted most in Church and State did have a 
coherent system of values; and they had it, if in religion from the Bible, 
in almost everything else from the classics. The classics reinforced the 
sense of responsibility in politics, lent grace to social intercourse, and 
at least preserved the Church of England from fanaticism. That is no 
small social function for an education to have served. 

In the eighteenth century the sense of coherent values imparted by 
the classical education is even more striking than in the nineteenth, for 
it indisputably included the realms of taste, in architecture, painting, 
sculpture and literature. And since industrialism was still a puny force 
there was no effective challenge to it, no need of a Victorian 
compromise. If today one says that there is an eighteenth-century 
house at the end of the street, or if one says a room is furnished in 
eighteenth-century style, everybody knows the qualities one may 
expect. But a twentieth-century house, or twentieth-century style in 
furnishing—what precisely is that? It may be anything indeed. 
This coherent system of values among those who set the tone of living 
was a great good; and we have lost what our predecessors had. 

Now it may be asked how they could have it, for although the 
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privileged were so few against the total of the population they were 
numerous enough to have shown less coherence in their attitudes and 
views than in fact they did. The answer is to be found, I suggest, in the 
fact that this culture was based on a relatively small number of great 
books, acquaintance with which was held in common. It was based 
perhaps on some fifty books, many of them short, most of which could 
be read by the time that school and university were over. Here, on one 
shelf, was a common corpus of knowledge for reference and quotation, 
a common heritage of wit and wisdom, available to all who enjoyed 
this education, however poor they might be and however desultory 
their modern reading. The perpetual curate of Hogglestock was the 
poorest parson in all Barsetshire. He hardly bought a book from one 
year’s end to another. But his shelf or so of classics were enough to 
make himself and his daughters most highly educated people by the 
most exacting standards of the time. 

Compare our own state. We have more books, and infinitely more 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals. But what reliance can any of us 
place on a common frame of reference between ourselves and the next 
man? Dons in their common rooms are driven frequently to talk of 
banalities because there is so little else they have in common. The 
members of a tutorial class may between them have read more good 
books than their fathers had, but the number of books that have been 
well read by at least half the class, and that they can therefore talk 
about in common, is almost certainly smaller than in the days when 
tutorial classes started. The literary culture of the educated working 
man forty years ago was based on the Bible, the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Ruskin, Carlyle and a few others, including a few novels that were 
popular but still of the first order. It was a narrow culture, Hebraic not 
Hellenic. It stood for moral earnestness and personal effort rather than 
for the graces of a liberal civilization. It could, however, be shared, just 
as the classics could by those who were more privileged. 

Now I do not believe, like some who have made this contrast before 
me, that the story is one of simple cultural regression. A full comparison 
between our culture and those of the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries 
would, in my opinion, show that we are richer in many non-material 
things. But we have purchased certain goods—political democracy, 
increasing social democracy, greater control over our economic life, a 
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finer toleration and an increased respect for human personality and its 
rights—at the price, not of a certain and permanent loss, but of a 
danger. Never before in human history, it may be argued, has humanity 
been in a pocition culturally to afford democracy. Had there been full 
democracy in ancient Athens, or in eighteenth-century England, there 
must have been a loss in civilization. Civilization was a flower that 
must have soil, and there was no possible soil then but a social dunghill. 
Now, at least in certain fortunate countries, there has been such de- 
velopment in the methods of production, that we can establish a social 
democracy, without inevitably losing the finer things in civilization. 
We can; but it is not in the least automatic that we shall. There is a 
risk that we may have democracy, with the human virtues that even 
suburbia can truly show, but without real fineness of living. If we are 
to win both democracy and civilization, immense thought and I would 
even say planning (though not merely as one plans the coalmines) are 
necessary. That is why it seems to me no bad thing to ask what the 
classical education did to civilize the rulers of this island before 
Everyman rightly took control. 

We shall not do this, even as slightly as I am able to do it here, 
without noting that there are some features of a classical education 
that we may not wish to imitate. The first of these is its excessive 
linguistic formalism. When a man with the spirit of literature in him is 
also a quick and exact grammarian this is no drawback. Perhaps there 
are also poor grammarians who resolve not to apply themselves beyond 
a point and do not crush the spirit of literature even though their 
enjoyment of style in their authors must be imperfect. But for many 
the formalism of a classical education seems to lead to an inhibition of 
critical enjoyment of any literature that is not in familiar forms. The 
taste of a classical scholar for whom literature is something living is a 
magnificent thing, but very often the ‘taste’ of a classically trained man 
is a dead taste; the mistaking of formalism for form, of elegance for 
sensitivity, of external order for intellectual power and imagination. 
(C. E. Montague, in the early part of Rough Justice, gives a frightening 
picture of what may happen to a boy’s delight in expressing his own 
experience when it is crushed under the dead weight of what a bad master 
insists is ‘style’: an insistence justified by appeals to classical models.) 
In the last two centuries the taste of classically trained critics has more 
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often been wrong than right about the really original work of their 
own time. Such an education has serious limitations, and especially ina 
democracy. We are likely to be left with the choice between a dead 
‘good taste’ and a vital but sprawling lack of taste in the many. 

The major defect in the classical education was a social one. It was 
for a privileged élite not only in the sense that few were educated but 
in the sense that such an education was one instinctively suited to an 
élite. It was an education possible only for those who were free from 
the necessity of working in the days of their youth and indeed who 
were free from the necessity of ever acquiring any knowledge that was 
directly useful. Locke’s gentleman was a young man who would never 
need to work. 

The tone imparted by this education had many of the aristocratic 
virtues, but it also had the corresponding limitations. Since the 
social usefulness of Latin and Greek was no longer so evident as 
at the time of the Renaissance there was a kind of sub-Platonic idealiza- 
tion of ‘useless’ knowledge. The stock sophism of a certain kind of don 
we have all met (he is less spry these days) is that the more ‘useless’ an 
education is the better. The overtone of contempt for manual labour 
in the classics (however justified in the context of its time) was given a 
social twist which we must decisively reject. Here America has enjoyed 
a certain advantage in her freedom from the classical regime, for al- 
though there are other reasons also for the absence there of the sense that 
a gentleman ought not to earn his living with his hands, the idea 
that any man ought to roll up his sleeves and put his hands to a job 
has not been enfeebled in America through a classically acquired 
disdain. 


Our hope then is that we may fashion an education that is free from 
the major defects of the classical education (which I have described as 
linguistic formalism and social exclusiveness) and that retains its great 
virtue, a coherent sense of values, a ‘vision of the best’, that is possible 
for all and may be shared by all who enjoy it. 

- I have no doubt that we can find this now only in the modern 
humanities, and especially in the literature of our own language. 
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Having said that, let me quickly add that I am not answering a 
quite different question, the question as to what should constitute a 
liberal education. For an education that makes a man a free intelligence 
in the world in which we live undoubtedly more is required, especially 
of natural science and social studies. The question I am trying to answer 
is smaller than this in scope, though hardly less important in effect: what 
in education can best give our democracy the sense of humane values, 
the sensitiveness to what is best in life, that the classics gave a privileged 
minority in the past? And how can we give this coherently and uni- 
versally? 

In this country changes take place so gradually that we sometimes 
do not realize the need for new thinking until it is almost too late. In 
the United States the swings of the pendulum are apt to be more 
violent. The swing towards greater educational freedom was much 
more violent there in the late nineteenth century. Similarly the alarm 
that their democracy now seems to lack a coherent scheme of values 
brought through education has been more anxiously expressed than 
with us. The intellectual chaos produced by the ‘elective’ system (where- 
by students assemble their education from a heterogeneous offering of 
‘units’, instead of having to follow a ‘selected’ course) has frightened 
many teachers. But unfortunately many of the protests have been 
made in the name of a past to which nothing will induce American 
youth to return. 

Before the war President Hutchins of Chicago wrote a book on 
The Higher Learning in America, full of cogent criticisms and asking 
that American education discover some dominating study that would 
shape all the rest, as philosophy had in Greece and theology had in the 
Middle Ages. What he prescribed was metaphysics, and he gave 
precious little indication of what he thought he meant by the word. 
During the war Professor Nef, of the same University, wrote a book in 
which he deplored the overriding of true values in America by mate- 
rialism. He seemed to want to burn all the automobiles and strongly 
hinted that these things were very much better done in the Middle 
Ages. Before him Professor Babbitt of Harvard had waged a ruthless 
(and I think an illiberal) war against the Romantic failure to ‘disci- 
pline to a true centre’ and he had invoked a moral and literary 
orthodoxy that could not meet the needs of modern life. 
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A writer on much the same side, but of quite a different quality, is 
Professor Douglas Bush, also of Harvard, whose Paradise Lost, 
Some Comments has recently been published in this country. This is a 
masterly work of scholarship and criticism dealing very effectively with 
those who have dismissed John Milton as an unsatisfactory poet, and 
throughout the book there is an insistence (which seems to me just) 
that such slighting of Milton arises in part from misunderstanding of 
his conception of universal Reason and Order. But Professor Bush 
seems further to feel that we should all be better if we returned, not 
necessarily to Milton’s particular views, but to the broad tradition of 
Christian Reason within which he wrote. It may or may not be so (that 
is a matter of opinion), but I think it most unlikely that any system of 
values formulated in terms of ‘ideologies’ which have ceased to exert 
compelling power upon the generality of people will now find genuine 
acceptance, in the sense of becoming an operative force. I should look 
therefore for a wider, but not necessarily less sure, basis on which to 
build; a basis that would be wide enough both for those who share 
the outlook of such a writer as Professor Bush and for those who do 
not. 

A better approach seems to me to be found in the Report on Educa- 
tion for a Free Society published last year by a committee of professors 
in different departments of Harvard University. This Report agrees 
that modern education in a democracy needs a coherenee and a living 
relationship with the best purposes of that society which at present it 
lacks. It takes the view that such coherence can be found in the finer 
values of our own society (in the narrow sense the American, in a 
wider sense that of western democracy; and the tone of the Report 
would suggest that this emphasis is not meant to be exclusive but to 
provide a firm starting point). The definition sounds rather general 
when abstracted from the Report, but no one who reads the Report 
would feel that the Harvard teachers were vague. 

This, I am sure, is where we must start. It goes without saying that 
any one who comes to feel what has made for living life best in England 
will gain also a strong sense of the significance of the ancient and of 
other modern civilizations, for they in different ways, are part of us 
also. But he will start where a start is alone possible for Everyman. 
(I might add here that he will need many more translations from the 
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classics into good, yet twentieth century, English than are yet avail- 
able. We have the late Professor Cornford’s magnificent Plato’s 
Republic, Professor Barker’s Politics has just appeared, and the Penguin 
Classics have started. But where, since Professor Gilbert Murray made 
his translations into the poetic idiom of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has there been a sustained effort to give English readers the great 
plays of ancient Greece? We have had one or two isolated contribu- 
tions, but the English reader who is told that these plays are great and 
has to go back to the stilted versions still most available is frustrated 
and denied. Why do so few classical scholars think of themselves as 
serving the English people instead of only the few who still learn Latin 
and Greek?) 


To return to the main point—I would suggest that the most im- 
portant civilizing influence in twentieth-century England so far has 
been, not the classics taught at the ‘public schools’, but the modern 
humanities taught in the secondary schools. The publicly maintained 
secondary schools have been praised, and justly, for their part in 
providing our democracy with an administrative and technical staff; 
they deserve equal praise, in my opinion, for their part in giving a 
humane attitude to life, through literature and history especially, to a 
key five or ten per cent of our citizens. It is easy to point to the short- 
comings of the arts side of these schools, and useful to do so; but with- 
out their work we should never have emerged culturally from the 
nineteenth century. 

Now we are to make secondary education universal. It seems to me 
immensely important that the boys and girls in the ‘modern’ secondary 
schools should be given genuine education and not a substitute. 
The teaching in these schools of history and literature is a challenge: 
here more than anywhere else will be decided whether twentieth-century 
English democracy becomes one of the world’s great civilizations. 

Perhaps I am too charitable (but I do not think so) in saying that 
on the whole the teaching of history in our present secondary schools 
is rightly inspired. Certainly, the old gibes—that school history is 
nothing but battles and monarchs and strings of dates—no longer have 
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much force. None the less, there is still much to be done. History well 
taught should give a sense of social continuity comparable to experi- 
ence in the individual. It should give a feeling for what is possible 
and appropriate in the context of our own civilization. In the higher 
forms at school and in the universities and in adult education it should 
give some understanding of why and how forces in society clash with 
one another, of the difference between a clash that engenders necessary 
change and one that ought to be avoided by a wise tolerance; it should 
give a proud but still critical understanding of the growth of our own 
democracy, of the development of religious toleration, of the respec- 
tive contributions of the determined radical and the compromising 
committee-man in our society; in a word, it should help us to feel and 
to further our distinctive political and social genius. To men and 
women so educated the conception of increasing rights (in T. H. 
Green’s use of the word) would become instinctive, and they would 
have the wisdom that knows what to conserve and what to destroy or 
change. 

In adult education I suppose it is true to say that almost every subject 
is approached historically, in some degree or another. But there is com- 
paratively little of what I might call ‘straight’ history in our programme. 
The result is that we plunge into classes on such subjects as British 
Social Problems, or Problems of Reconstruction, or International 
Affairs, with a very thin background of historical understanding. 

However, from the point of view of this article, history is perhaps 
not of the crucial importance of literature. With the current teaching 
of literature, in schools, universities and adult classes, there is con- 
siderably less room for satisfaction. And the part played by the modern 
secondary schools in the next two or three decades may well be decisive. 
The universities (with the exception of Cambridge) seem to me to be 
much too much under the domination of linguistic formalism (usually 
expressed in an insistence on linguistic studies which have a 
very minor literary reward, perhaps to show that even a course in 
literature may be ‘difficult’). This may be a survival from the early 
days of university English schools, when the classically trained man 
had too much control; and linguistic formalism, as I suggested earlier, 
is one of the main dangers of the classical discipline. Even so, linguistic 
insistence for the sake of reading Virgil and Horace or the Greek 
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dramatists is more defensible than compulsory Anglo-Saxon and 
Medieval French for youths and girls who have hardly read their own 


Taitichiets the study of English literature is still sometimes said 
to kill the taste for good books, but I wonder if this gibe, like some of 
those about the teaching of history, has not been overworked. There is, 
I know, ‘the tyranny of the school certificate’, and that too is a charge 
it is not easy justly to evaluate. It seems*to me that on the whole there is 
a fair regard in both primary and secondary schools for the enjoyment 
of good books as well as for a discipline. And I think that there has 
been in secondary schools a not unreasonable balance between the need 
of knowing some great books really well and the need for acquiring 
some knowledge of general tendencies. The chief criticism I should 
make of English teaching in schools is that it too often gives boys and 
girls great books before they are ready for them; and it is this which may 
kill the chance of future enjoyment. There is, of course, a case for 
giving a youngster a great book and letting him get something great 
from it even though full comprehension is beyond him. This is true 
for very many of Shakespeare’s plays, beyond a doubt. But I do think 
we need a little more discrimination than is sometimes shown. My 
experience suggests that boys, for instance (not necessarily girls), are 
almost always forced to read Jane Austen too young. A fairly well 
developed social sense is needed to enjoy the delicious play of her 
characters against the background of strongly felt social convention.® 
Many a boy of fifteen or sixteen does not have this, and rushes out from 
the ‘silliness’ of Mrs. Bennet and her daughters to the cricket field. 

But why are schoolteachers driven to this practice? Not only because 
of possible misguided choices of books for the school certificate, but 
also because they feel that if the introduction to the great books 
is not made at school then for most of their pupils it will never be 
made at all, except.perhaps for the few who go on to the university. 
The others will have no time for good books once the shades of the 
prison house have begun to close. 

This brings us up against our final, and most important, problem. 
What are we going to do about literature teaching in our adult classes? 
No disrespect to our lecturers and tutors is implied in the statement that 
so far we have not thought, planned or experimented in any way com- 
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mensurate with our social task. A new period is ahead of us and a major 
effort is required. Unless through literature classes of all kinds we 
make a real impact on the living of at least a minority in our democracy 
we shall fail in our main educational task. We cannot go on as we have, 
without any clear conception of the social function of literature, with- 
out any distinctive methods for our distinctive task. 

Just before the war Mr. Edmund Poole wrote a pamphlet called 
Literature Teaching in the W.E.A. His analysis of syllabuses revealed 
that most of us had neither thought out what we should be doing nor 
considered how best to do it. A high proportion of the syllabuses were 
of the ‘comprehensive course’ type, doomed to superficiality from the 
start because in the conditions of evening classes meeting once a week no 
student could possibly read enough to make the class-work educa- 
tionally serious. The available reading time alone, in comparison with 
that of the undergraduate taking a degree in English Literature, was so 
inadequate as to make nonsense of the claim that the tutorial class did 
work of approximately university honours standard. When one realizes 
how mixed a group, from the point of view of serious literary study, 
the average tutorial class is, when one considers that they start often 
enough without any sense of what is involved in the skilled or even 
deeply honest sense of words, one becomes more and more disquieted. 
Much praise must be given to the W.E.A. for making so frank an 
inquiry. If Mr. Poole had turned his attention to Extension Lectures 

his findings would no doubt have been much more drastic still. 

What is needed? The answer is of course already evident in the work 
of a number of tutors, and no great originality is required to announce 
it. The business of a literature tutor is to encourage the love and critical 
understanding of good books, but it is not to be himself an enter- 
tainer. The literature class is eyed doubtfully by many an old W.E.A. 
member because he feels that it is too near to passive entertainment: 
that the members do not put as much intellectual effort into the class 
as they would have to if they were studying economics. In fact, this is 
often so. It could not be if literature and the use of language were 
studied seriously. 

In the second place, the aim is not to give second-hand knowledge 
of literary history: it is to give first-hand knowledge of books. But 
when classes set out to cover, not merely Shakespeare (who alone 
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wrote thirty-seven plays) but the whole course of English Drama, or 
the whole of the Elizabethan Age, in twenty-four evenings or less, 
serious standards must disappear. Passing comments on a number of 
writers are pressed into a single hour by a tutor who may have read 
them thoroughly for a class that certainly has not. Attention is frittered 
away on writers of the second rank, and writers of the first rank are 
left unread. This is especially true of courses in ‘modern’ literature. 
(Galsworthy was the most read writer of fiction in London tutorial 
classes before the war; one need not be unduly censorious to feel that 
this is odd among serious students of literature.) 

Thirdly, the aim must be to develop a critical sense which will 
stand us in good stead in the welter of contemporary reading material. 
Perhaps Matthew Arnold discredited the idea that we could find 
‘touchstones’ in the great writers by his rather arbitrary selection of 
single lines or very short passages to serve as his examples. But 
essentially he was right. The adult student might well paraphrase 
Milton: fit authors let me find, though few. A man who has made great 
literature part of himself will still have his personal tastes, but he will 
recognize the genuine and distinguish it from the shoddy. 

Now there are not, in English or in the world’s literature, some parti- 
cular fifty or hundred ‘Best Books’, and there is room for diversity of 
good tastes. But we must get back to our real purpose, the reading and 
study of the first-rate. Those of us who have been engaged in the teach- 
ing of literature in adult classes will not share Mr. Koestler’s pessimism 
that the private or N.C.O. can never hope to come to a deep delight in 
the greater works of literature. We know his inadequate schooling is a 
terrible handicap; we know also that for many people at least it is no 
final bar. But if it is not to be, the adult teaching of literature must give 
the help the private and the N.C.O. deserve. Some find that help now. 
Lest I seem censorious let me add that I have in my time committed all 
the mistakes against which I now protest, and I have known of tutors 
whose students, through teaching of the right kind, themselves refute 
any ultimate pessimism. But it is a matter of accident. It should be a 
matter of educational principle. I know of one student whose tutor 
spent half a winter on King Lear, and half another year on Chaucer. 
The rewards in reading, enjoyment, and judgment are now being 
reached, for the essentials were given attention and got right first. 
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But who says these things to the new tutor? I now regard my first 
tutorial class syllabus with something like horror, but when I sent it in 
no one told me that I had misconceived my work. 

If our own literature is to give the coherent sense of values that the 
classics gave our predecessors we have to form our minds as they did on 
the great books, though only a shelf-full. The delight and understand- 
ing, and the frame of reference, this gives will be something we all 
share. Our motto surely ought to be the opening words of one of the 
finest courses of lectures I have ever heard: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, in 
this course I shall cover no ground, but I may on occasion dig deep’. 
Only so can the modern humanities give us a real equivalent for 
the ancient classics. 


The Rural Music Schools Association 


FANNY STREET 


HE Council of Rural Music Schools, on which the Institute 

has been represented since 1938, has recently been incor- 
porated as a non-profit-making company under the Board of Trade 
under the title given at the head of this article. This is the result of 
considerable development during the war and increasing official 
recognition of the value of its work. 

At the outset of the war there were five Rural Music Schools in 
Herts, Hants, Wilts, Norfolk and Sussex. There were several other 
counties on the point of establishing similar schools but expansion was 
naturally checked for the moment, though one new school was started 
in Bedfordshire in 1940. In this year also the Carnegie Trustees made 
a diminishing five-year grant to the Council and also made grants to 
individual schools. Thus it was possible to maintain a skeleton head- 
quarters staff and to keep in touch with many musical developments 
which were stimulated rather than checked by the war. 

A valuable enterprise was the launching by the late Sir Walford 
Davies of a scheme for Music Travellers, competent musicians who 
helped and encouraged amateur music making throughout the country. 
Some of these, e.g. Sybil Eaton and Christine Godwin, were already 
connected with Rural Music Schools and in order to give them the 
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necessary contacts in rural areas, they were all attached to the central 
office; a grant was made, first by the Pilgrim Trust and later by the 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and Art (now the Arts 
Council of Great Britain) to cover administrative expenses. When the 
Travellers’ scheme came to an end, the value of the Rural Music 
Schools’ work was recognized by the Arts Council who made a grant 
of £1000 a year for the three years ending March 1947. This, with an 
increasing income from subscriptions, has made it possible to 
strengthen the central organization, to provide a variety of help for 
the existing schools and to encourage the creation of new ones. One 
has been started in Suffolk, thanks to a fund initiated by Mrs. Spring 
Rice in memory of her son. Benjamin Britten is its Honorary Music 
Adviser and has given three concerts in aid of its funds. 

Having experienced the value and effectiveness of the Travellers 
we have done what we could to continue the method since the original 
scheme lapsed. We appointed Sybil Eaton as our own Traveller 
in February 1944 on a half-time basis, so that she could also continue 
her professional work. She has kindled interest, helped in organization, 
given recitals and induced other artists to ‘adopt’ Rural Music 
Schools, giving them concerts, advice and inspiration. Thus the 
Menges Quartet has adopted Herts, the Griller Quartet, Sussex and 
Albert Sammons, Norfolk. This brings professional musicians into 
direct touch with teachers and amateurs; first-class concerts are 
brought to remote country districts, funds are raised, standards set 
and interest quickened. In time, every county music school will, it is 
hoped, have such godparents. 

We have also appointed in a similar way, Edwina Palmer, formerly 
Director of the Sussex Music School, a specialist in string class teaching 
and Norman Hearn who is experienced in youth clubs. Our plan is 
to have a team of specialists attached to our central office, who will 
visit wherever their help is needed. 

A particularly important project is the creation of a much needed 
centre for the training of Rural Music School teachers. We have 
already the promise of a suitable site for a college and the beginnings 
of a special fund for building when this is possible. There is at present 
little other provision for training teachers of adults and the successful 
Summer Schools for String Class Teachers which have been held in 
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1944 and 1945 have aroused much interest. Directors of Education 
increasingly make use of and contribute to the support of Rural 
Music Schools. Following on a conference between R.M.S. represent- 
atives and a group of Directors of Education in 1943, it was agreed 
that a joint deputation should wait upon the Board of Education. 
H.M. Inspectors of Music were much interested and since then an 
application to the Ministry for help with our future plans has resulted 
in a definite grant to headquarters. Our training centre, which is 
opening in October, 1946, has been approved, more particularly 
because we can provide not only theoretical but practical training and 
demonstration, having actual classes already working which can be 
used for this purpose. Students will be sent to this centre from the 
Emergency Training Centres and local education authorities 
encouraged to send teachers to it. Mr. Ivor James of the Royal College 
of Music is Director of Studies. 

Publication has been at a standstill during the war, but is now 
beginning again. Our new magazine Making Music had its first 
issue this spring and should help in keeping all parts of the Association 
in touch and in helping teachers and lovers of music. The editor is 
Christopher le Fleming, until recently Director of the Wiltshire 
Music School. Another form of publicity which we hope to resume is 
the organization of occasional joint concerts in London, in which 
delegations from Rural Music Schools can play together. The one 
given at the Royal College of Music in 1938 has never been forgotten 
by audience or performers for the sheer joy in music which pervaded 
the hall. 

The Rural Music Schools Association now takes its place among 
adult education organizations. It can hold property and receive 
bequests, and these already are arriving. Its experimental period is not 
over; it intends to remain adventurous and exploring. Much remains 
to be done—teachers, instruments, paper, buildings are all in short 
supply. But there is again a London office, the formation of new 
schools can be encouraged, new departures may be assisted. Our 
Director, Miss Ibberson, can resume the official visits to rural schools 
which transport difficulties hindered during the war, and rejoice in 
the spreading tree which she originally planted in Hertfordshire in 
1929. 
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News from Denmark: the International 
People’s College, Elsinore | 
GWYNN ILLTYD LEWIS 


HE International People’s College, Elsinore, was well known to 
those in the adult education movement in Britain before the 
war, and it might be well to relate what has taken place there and give 
some account of its work for the benefit of those readers who have 
only come into the movement recently. 
The college is on the lines of the Folk High Schools for which 
Denmark is noted, but it has the distinction of being entirely devoted 
to an attempt at international understanding through education and, as 


- its name implies, its students come from many different countries. 


The college opened its doors in 1925 under the leadership of Peter 
Manniche, well known in adult education circles, who is still the leading 
figure there. Since that date it has increased in size and influence and a 
co-operating committee exists in several European countries as well 
as in U.S.A. 

During the war the German occupation forces deme upon its 
buildings, as they did upon Kronborg (better known as Hamlet’s 
castle). The I.P.C. was therefore obliged to close down; its class- 
rooms becoming barrack rooms for German troops. When they left 
hurriedly, following the capitulation, there was only one sign of their 
occupation, a large eagle and swastika painted on the wall of the 
library. Some students have now painted this over with another mural, 
symbolical of the life of the Danish countryside which they felt had 
more meaning than the seal of the ‘Herrenvolk’, even though the 
Nazi artist, it was generally admitted, was something of a craftsman. 

The first visitors to the college were Canadian servicemen from 
the Liberation Army. They came there through the Army Education 
Scheme and were on leave from their stations. This was as early as 
September, 1945. The Canadians like the place and the ideas and 
several of them have since corresponded with the Principal. When the 
Hon, J. Campbell, Minister of Education for Manitoba, called at the 
college this year he said he had learned about it from some returning 
soldiers ‘back home’. 
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In October, 1945, about 200 Dutch students came to Elsinore. They 
comprised people from all walks of life, but had one thing in common, 
their part in the Netherlands Resistance Movement. There were 
difficulties in the way of organizing a complete curriculum and as these 
Dutchmen were badly in need of freedom, rest and recreation, their 
reception was organized on the lines of a camp. Education work was 
done, however, much of it by the students themselves in the form of 
discussion groups. Resistance personnel are, in the experience of the 
writer, well able to practise self-help. 

Little time was lost following the liberation, and the winter of 1945 
saw about a hundred students in residence, most of whom were Danes, 
Dutchmen, Czechs, and refugees from the Baltic states. Difficulties of 
travel were very real and many of the old channels of communications 
with other countries no longer existed. 

That year Mr. Manniche visited England and U.S.A. and succeeded 
in re-establishing contacts. The Elsinore Committees were re-formed 
and in the summer term of 1946 there were students from fifteen 
different nations, the numerically strongest groups being the 
Czechs (26), British (10), French (10) and Norwegians (8). 

Many of the men and women during the summer term were Uni- 
versity students, whose education had been prohibited by the Nazi 
decrees; some were ex-soldiers, or members of the women’s services. 
No student body could possibly have been more representative of the 
contemporary scene in all its facets. The writer, who gave the lectures 
on International Relations, found them a body of people who bore 
living testimony to the travail of our times. They were young people 
mostly younger than the average adult education personnel, but they 
spoke’ the language of experience. They were both the old and the 
new Europe. 

Summer schools (Vacation Courses) began on August 12th, 1946, 
and will continue until the end of October. The attendance of teachers 
from West Africa, British West Indies, and India, as well as a large 
British, French, and Swedish contingent of teachers, office workers 
and social workers has provided a varied and stimulating assembly, and 
a valuable one too, as one of the purposes of International People’s 
College is ‘learning from each other’. 

Preparations are now being made for the Winter Term. The curri- 
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culum will include Psychology, Danish Social Conditions, British 
Social History, British and American Political Institutions, Inter- 
national Relations, Study Groups on UNO and other subjects, German 
French, English and Danish language and literature, together with 
general lectures by visiting lecturers. 

There are already growing demands on accomodation and the 
college is seeking to purchase two ex-Army huts to serve as auxiliary 
dormitories. Shortage of building materials is as acute in Denmark 
as elsewhere. 


Adult Education in Australia 


MEL PRATT 


N the past few years there has been a genuine stir of interest in the 

whole field of adult education in Australia. Voluntary bodies of 
many kinds are showing an interest in education and the ‘providing 
agencies’ such as universities, libraries and museums are finding their 
financial and organizational resources strained to meet the increasing 
demands. 

The demands include calls for many new types of education and the 
old conception of education as ‘organized courses of instruction’ has 
had to be widened to include handicrafts, documentary films, radio, 
music, drama and the arts, physical education and other out-of-door 
activities. 

In New South Wales alone, in tutorial classes conducted by the 
University of Sydney in conjunction with the Workers’ Educational 
Association, enrolments increased from 1,714 in 1943 to 2,719 in 
1944. The number of tutorial classes conducted increased from 47 to 
67. There were 3,534 enrolled in discussion groups in 1944 compared 
with 907 in 1943. In addition to these many thousands attended lecture 
courses arranged by the University Extension Board. About 1,200 
lectures were given under the Board during the financial year 1944-45. 

The Australian Army Education Service has grown like a snowball 
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and those responsible for adult education in Australia feel that many 
Service men and women when they are demobilized will want to 
continue their courses and demand that facilities for adult education 
should be widened. Because of this, adult education organizers are 
supporting the movement, which has become very vocal in recent 
years, for community centres to be established throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

The Army Education Service will probably be absorbed by the 
civilian adult education organization. 

Australia’s history of adult education is parallel with that of Great 
Britain. In both countries in the 1870’s university lecturers began 
touring the main towns giving lectures. There was little on an organ- 
ized basis and classes were rare. 

‘Last century it was possible to look on adult education as a sort 
of benign intellectual slumming, an uplifting occupation for educated 
men of tender conscience,’ was the way the chairman of the Profes- 
sional Board, University of Sydney, Professor Ashby, described it. 

In 1903, the Workers’ Educational Association was launched in 
Britain and a system of University tutorial classes was inaugurated, 
This system was immediately successful. Dr. Albert Mansbridge, who 
founded the organization, came to Australia in 1913 and established 
Workers’ Educational Associations in all States. 

Since then it has organized tutorial classes and discussion groups, 
conducted classes of its own, organized public lectures, arranged 
conferences and week-end schools, sponsored students’ «lubs and 
societies and conducted a library. 

The most important ‘providing agency’ for adult education in New 
South Wales, is the Sydney University Department of Tutorial 
Classes which works in conjunction with the W.E.A. It was established 
in 1914. 

The 67 classes which it conducted in 1944 were made up as follows: 
psychology, 11 classes; child study, 10; international affairs, 7; political 
science, economics and politics, 7; literature and drama, 7; philosophy 
and logic, 6; public speaking and art of expression, 5; language, 3; 
general science, 3; musical appreciation, 2; group leadership, 1; health, 
1; use of books, 1; documentary films, 1; world history, 1; and phil- 
ology, 1. 
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Class fees are 7s. 6d. for the first term of 10 lectures and 2s. 6d. for 
each additional term. The classes may be one, two, or three terms. In 
addition students are invited to membership of W.E.A. which costs 
5s. a year. Week-end and holiday schools are held at Newport, on the 
coast about twenty miles north of Sydney, at a cost of 13s. a head for 
a week-end. 

In 1914, the first year in which tutorial classes were established, 
there were three classes and a total of 90 enrolments. In 1944 there 
were 52 classes and 2,394 enrolments in Sydney and suburbs and 
15 classes and 325. enrolments in N.S.W. country districts. 

The department of tuiorial classes inaugurated the discussion groups 
scheme in 1938. It was designed originally for country districts where 
it was impossible to establish tutorial classes. 

In 1938 there were nine groups and 114 enrolments. In 1944 there 
were 140 groups and 2,121 enrolments in Sydney and suburbs and 
101 groups and 1,413 enrolments in N.S.W. country districts. 

In 1944, 326 courses were studied compared with 84 in 1943; there 
were 241 groups compared with 73 and 3,534 enrolments compared 
with 907. 

The idea of the discussion group scheme is to bring men and 
women together to study and thrash out questions in which they share 
a common interest. Groups are formed in factories, workshops and 
offices as well as by friends who meet in private homes, 

Discussion courses are prepared under the supervision of the 
Department of Tutorial Classes, written by qualified tutors and pre- 
pared in a form suitable for group studies. 

Usually the fee is 5s. a member. Groups must undertake to meet 
regularly, take proper care of library books and other material which 
is forwarded for their use, to send reports of the discussions regularly 
to the department and keep proper records of attendances and library 
borrowings. Tutors visit the groups from time to time. ' 

The courses set for 1945 are international affairs, political questions, 
social problems, economic problems, science, psychology, child study, 
art of thinking, ethics, language problems, literature, drama, music 
and art. 

During the war, the National Emergency Service (the air raid 
precautions organization in N.S.W.) formed many groups to while 
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away the tedium of waiting for air raids which never happened. When 
the service was disbanded many of those groups carried on the work 
in private homes. 
The most popular discussion group course was on Reconstruction 
and Post-War problems. 
The composition of the classes and groups in 1944 was: 
Tutorial Discussion Groups 
classes ordinary WN.E.S. 
% % % 


Wage workers and clerks ... 23°7 34°1 
Domestic duties... 32°2 6-7 
Teachers... 63 21°3 
Other occupations ... 13°6 26°4 
Not specified one 55 9°2 10°9 


In 1945, the University provided £8,150 for the Department of 
Tutorial Classes and the State Government gave £5,223. The students’ 
fees go to the W.E.A. to cover organizing expenses. 

The Sydney University Extension Board is the other principal 
authority organizing adult education in New South Wales. The 
Board’s aim is to advance the cause of adult education in N.S.W. by 
bringing University teaching within the range of men and women who 
are unable to attend the University. It disseminates and supplements 
University instruction by opening communications between depart- 
ments of the University, by conducting specialized short courses, 
refresher and post-graduate courses, courses on subjects outside the 
University curriculum and by bringing about a closer understanding 
between the University and schools. 

The Board provides single lectures or courses of lectures in metro- 
politan and country centres, short courses of lectures supplementary 
to the University curriculum, and arranges for distinguished lecturers 
from other states or countries to lecture in N.S.W. 

It considers applications for courses of lectures from organizations 
such as Parents’ and Citizens’ Associations, municipal councils, cham- 
bers of commerce and rotary clubs. Usually it charges the organization 
£2 lecture and the organization must provide local expenses. 

The usual charge for admission to these lectures varies from 1s. to 
1s. 6d. for a single lecture and 2s. 6d. to 3s. for a course of three. 
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_ The lectures cover an extremely wide range of subjects such as soil 
erosion, food and agriculture in the post-war world, reconstruction 
for a new world, current international affairs, capital, socialism and 
democracy, wild New Guinea, biological science, interior decorating, 
town planning, sixteenth-century French poetry, UNRRA, the 
Australian aborigines, the science of breeding animals, psychology and 
child guidance, atoms, surrealism in art, income tax, the fatigue of 
metals, architecture, musical appreciation. 

The Extension Board also runs language classes, particularly classes 
in the Pacific languages—Russian, Chinese, Malay, Spanish and 
Dutch. 

Fees are generally higher for courses which the Board runs on 
technical subjects such as food technology and business management, 
and law for estate agents. For instance, the food technology course 
was 5s. a lecture. There were 1,112 lectures given during 1944-45. Of 
these 105 were in country centres. The general aim is to make a small 
profit on city lectures to defray expenses on country work. 

There are other less important mediums for adult education in New 
South Wales, such as church organizations and the Henry Lawson 
Labour College, which is expanding its scope. 

This outline of adult education work is almost entirely confined to 
New South Wales. In other States work of similar organizations varies 
in detail, but the tremendous increase in the desire of the people for 
education has been shown to the same degree in other States as it has 
in New South Wales. 


Reviews 


TOTAL EDUCATION by M, L. Jacks (Kegan Paul) tos. 6d. 


THIS Is a new volume in the important series of books on sociology and social 
reconstruction edited by Professor Karl Mannheim. Its purpose is to reveal a 
new conception of education—‘total education’—in which education is 
regarded as an ordered and life-long process, as the business of the whole 
community using the whole of its resources with an integrated responsibility 
both at the centre and in local areas. Superficially this seems wholly attractive 
and its author, who is the Director of the Department of Education at the 
University of Oxford, develops its possibilities in considerable detail and 
with varied quotations. He points out the need for a new synthesis, a new 
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building-up of the community to counteract the disintegrating tendencies of 
twentieth-century civilization. He shows that if some of the characteristics 
and effects of total war be transferred to the educational sphere so that we are 
inspired by an aim shared by all—such as the rebuilding of Europe with 
ignorance, selfishness and distrust as actual enemies—then we shall bring 
into being the self-educating community which total education demands. 

The effects of this conception on the organization and administration of 
education, on the curriculum, community and the world and in university 
and adult education are worked out in a series of eloquent and well-meaning 
pages, but the strength or weakness of the whole conception seems to me to 
lie in the relations between society and education, and these are nowhere 
adequately examined and determined. In fact, can total education be achieved 
in a non-total society? 

Mr. Jacks’ book is to be recommended not because it brings solutions to 
immediate problems but because it compels the attentive reader to ask himself 
if the aims of total education are compatible with the organization of society 
as we know it. From a reference on page 62 one gathers that Mr. Jacks 
regards our Society as a Christian democracy. It is perhaps significant that 
he has little to say about the economic structure of society, about the place 
of incentives, competition, motives in determining what we think and do, 
Occasionally he admits there are problems to be faced. Thus on page 100 he 
writes: “The truth is that industry (in the widest sense) can make or mar 
further, technical and adult education’. Indeed one might extend this and say 
that industry can make or mar total education. 

At the outset Mr. Jacks is at pains to distinguish between his conception 
Total Education and the activities of an educational nature in the totalitarian 
state. These are sharply contrasted, but it is hard to think there is more in 
this than playing with words. It is unreal to say that ‘Total Education’ (by 
definition) caters for the needs of all boys and girls in their infinite variety 
and this implies independence, neither of which conditions could be tolerated 
in the totalitarian state. One feels that the concept of total education arises in 
an attempt to achieve the advantages of a totalitarian state without sacrificing 
the advantages (or liberties or privileges) of our present society. It is doubtful 
if so elaborate a superstructure as Mr. Jacks proposes to erect can be based on 
so inadequate a basis as the aims suggested on pages 22 and 23. Nor can one 
attach much significance to the results which will proceed from these aims. 
In fact it is all too easy. With the aim will go the plan, a comprehensive plan 
(from the cradle to the grave), within this plan, the particular plan of each 
school, progress from school to school . . . the slogan will be “The right child 
in the right school at the right age’. Indeed there will be planning, reasonable 
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independence, management by experts (in co-operation with the citizens 
whom education serves and not by a Government Department). The com- 
munity as a whole will be responsible for the education of its children and 
will not delegate this entirely to a professional section . . . and so on. Else- 
where one notes the prevailing tendency to suggest all the agreeable conse- 
quences that may follow if we change either our outlook or ourselves or 
both. Adult Education for instance has been regarded hitherto as educational 
provision for the working classes. This is a misconception, and there follows 
an exposition of what adult education might be if we conceived it otherwise 
together with a generalized account of the internal and external integration 
which it may achieve. One cannot raise much enthusiasm for this kind of 
writing. The same vagueness characterizes the account of university work in 
total education; one feels a great deal is said without really coming to grips 
with any problem. 

Occasionally one notes something worth remembering: ‘A National 
Council of Parents’ Associations could exercise a very real influence on 
education’. “This integration of the school with the society which it at once 
reflects and helps to create has probably been carried to further lengths in 
Russia than in any other country: among us it has hardly been touched’, 
and amongst the relevant quotations: ‘Right from the beginning children need 
to feel socially useful, to be responsible for something and in fact specialists 
in something’. But to read this book is to realize once again, what is and 
what might be. Cc. T. DALTRY 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION by R. A. C, Oliver (Allen & Unwin) 6s. 


WRITERS On education are traditionally associated with verbosity, woolliness 
and specious generalizations. The latest stringent attack on educationists is 
Jacques Barzun’s We Who Teach and after reading these brilliant essays one 
tends to approach any work on education with suspicion and even distaste. 
Professor Oliver’s little book comes then as a most pleasant surprise. It has 
almost every virtue a book can have. It is brief, concise, pellucidly written, 
concrete in approach, orderly in arrangement and full of stimulating 
suggestions. It is written for the intelligent layman and in particular for the 
intelligent teacher, and any form of technicality or jargon has been avoided. 

The book is divided into three sections:—a short introduction, a chapter 
on problems, and a chapter on methods. 

The chapter on problems is divided into two main sections, (1) 
Educational Guidance, by which is meant the task of discovering the indi- 
vidual characteristics of children with a view to providing education most 
appropriate to their different ‘ages, abilities and aptitudes’, and (2) The 
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Curriculum and Methods of Teaching, i.e. discovering the best ways of 
bringing children and our culture together, what selection of material must 
be made and, when it is selected, how best to get it across. 

For both sections Professor Oliver uses the Norwood Report as a sort of 
text, not attacking its generalizations, but asking pertinent questions about 
them, questions which can, to a large degree, be answered by research. 
There is a pleasant flavour of irony about some of the these questions which 
helps to make the book very palatable. 

‘Methods’ are analysed under three heads, (1) The observation of 
children’s activities, e.g. their play or their speech, (2) The study of the 
product’s of children’s activities, e.g. their drawings, etc., and (3) The im- 
pressions made on other people by what children will do, e.g. a teacher’s 
opinions of a child’s personality or abilities. 

Each of these heads has two sub-sections (a) data obtained from ordinary 
school and play situations, and (b) data obtained from situtations which are 
specially arranged, i.e. experimental ones. With admirable specificity, 
Professor Oliver illustrates his points for the most part by reference to one 
particular research—Miss Gardener’s Testing Results in the Infant School. 

The section of the chapter on “The Treatment of Data’ is very short. 
Probably the author considered that any detailed suggestions concerning 
statistical methods and forms of quantitative analysis were beyond the scope 
of this brief purview. The treatment of the problems is so elementary that 
instead of the fundamental concepts of ‘mean’, ‘scatter’ and ‘correlation’, 
being employed, these ideas are expressed in a purely concrete form; e.g. 
‘The marks ranged from 25 to 80 per cent’. This avoidance is clearly 
intentional, and is done with the object of preventing the statistically-shy 
person from bring scared away from research. 

However there is room for careful guidance in these matters. Novices in 
psychological and educational research often want to know the best references 
or such problems as methods of standardization, the significance of the 
standard deviation and so on. We need an elementary text-book of statistics 
for this purpose with an annotated bibliography. 

Although little reference is made to adult education as a separate problem, 
the author, who has been an adult education tutor, is clearly aware of its 
importance, and it is obvious as one reads the text that many of the methods 
suggested can equally well be used in this field. 

It is indeed an exciting little book; the questions posed are put in such a 
way that they impel action, a desire to get on with the job and to play a live 
part in the novel developments that are taking place in the world of 
education. I feel that this is a very high recommendation. J. L. GREEN 
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JOURNEY TO UNDERSTANDING by Percy Redfern (Allen & Unwin) tos. 6d. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MIND by Albert Mansbridge (Meridian Press) 5s. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE AND HIS MESSAGE by Canon A. E. Baker (Penguin Books) 
1s. (Selections from his writings.) 

History is the record of change; and the historian describes the rate and 
nature of this change, drawing his evidence from both general and specialized 
sources. The historian of literary movements, for example, must consider the 
general social and political development of his period, as well as the memoirs 
of individual poets. Similarly, whoever, eventually, writes a full-length 
history of the English adult education movement, will spend as much time 
reading the autobiographies of economically unprivileged men and women 
who have described their self-education, as he will the Minutes of Royal 
Commissions and the like. 

To the collection which contains the self-revelations of Lackington, 
Place, Cooper, Lovett and others, Percy Redfern’s Journey to Understanding 
must be added. Looking back over almost seventy years, the author recreates 
often with vivid clarity, the stages by which he, in turn a draper’s apprentice, 
a counter assistant in a vegetarian store, a minor commercial traveller, a 
money-lender’s clerk and finally an employee of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, trod his path according to the dictates of a conscience tested through 
the fire of ‘a novitiate of years under the lecturing Lollards, Levellers, and 
Diggers of the time, the secularist, heretically Christian, pantheist, socialist, 
anarchist-communist and other, perhaps remote, descendants of Piers Plow- 
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man’. 
Study, the toil of labour, the yielding of his whole imaginative and 
intellectual energy to his search for truth (his description of his association 
with the austere Tolstoyan groups is particularly rewarding) finally led him 
to self-fulfilment in the Co-operative movement, which he regarded as the 
way through which ‘the Christianly good, the heavenly society’ could be 
reached under modern industrial conditions. 

Redfern was not the only working man who was finding his own uneasy 
way through the economic and intellectual ferment at the turn of the century: 
he was not the only earnest seeker listening to the disciples of Darwin, Shaw, 
Shelley and Bradlaugh. Indeed it is no denigration of Albert Mansbridge to 
say that if he and his friends had not established the Workers’ Educational 
Association in 1903 some other group of worker-students would have done 
so (though it might have marched under very different colours). 

With this reprint of The Kingdom of the Mind before him, the historian is 
able to compare the present structure of the W.E.A. with the original frame- 
work as outlined by its designer in the three ‘foundation articles’ which 
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Mansbridge published in the University Extension Journal during 1903, and 
on which the W.E.A. was based. In some respects, the Association of to-day 
fits closely into the pattern of 1903. For example, the basic democratic control 
of the movement has remained unshaken in the hands of the members. The 
idea of University-W.E.A. collaboration through the Joint Committee 
persists and has been extended. But if the structure has persisted, some of the 
assumptions it was asked to support have not. 

Describing the political activity of the first years of the twentieth century 
Mansbridge writes (p. 2.): ‘the appeal of the hour to trade-unionists and co- 
operators is that they make political strokes, promote Bills, register protests, 
and send deputations to responsible ministers. The true appeal is that they 
lift themselves up through higher knowledge, to higher works and higher 
pleasures, which, if responded to, will inevitably bring about right and sound 
action upon municipal, national, and imperial affairs; action brought about 
without conscious effort—the only effectual action.’ 

The writer would not win much support for this view to-day. 

It is well said (p. 79.) that ‘the ideal of adult education is the fulfilment of 
capacity, the expression of the life of every man and woman at its best. All 
around are manifold opportunities which, if seized, will develop and help to 
bring about gradual progress, through correspondence with the eternal laws 
which makes life at once purer, wiser and more beautiful’ (1923). But the 
W.E.A. member of today will have more difficulty in agreeing about what 
“the eternal laws’ are than the members of the original W.E.A. in 1903. 

Yet the feeling of service, which continues to breathe in the W.E.A. at its 
best, demands some constantly revitalizing purpose, some pressure to 
indicate direction. In his search for this spring, the historian will have to 
disregard the somewhat windy and didactic Christian doctrine which 
informed the early pioneers in the W.E.A. and turn to the writings of 
William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the addresses of R. H. 
Tawney. The Bishop of Chichester, in his memoir included in the Penguin 
‘selection of Temple’s writings, quotes a responsible Roman Catholic writer 
in La Nuova Europa, who, in the course of a tribute to Temple’s social 
influence says: ‘As president of the Workers’ Educational Association he 
ame into close contact with the working classes. Through this kind of daily 
contact, Archbishop Temple conceived such a clear vision of the new social 
problems and their inseparable inclusion in the problems of British national 
freedom, to be in a position, if necessary, to pronounce himself efficiently on 
the complex development of the spiritual life on the Continent.’ 

His early addresses to the W.E.A. during the period in which 
he was President were marked by a repeated belief in the importance of 
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democracy in education and have become part of the tradition of the 
Association, have shaped the national system of education. 

The Archbishop is known to the man in the street as the prelate who took 
the basic teachings of Christ into the political field. He is known to the.non- 
specialist student as a thinker who had fundamental things to say about 
education, about democracy, about toleration, about science, as well as about 
the Resurrection, the Church, miracle, theism and religious experience—to 
mention only a few of the aspects of his work chosen for the Penguin 
selection. 

Taken together, these three books are a challenge. How is the W.E.A. 
using its inheritance? Is the Association finding and encouraging the persist- 
ent inquirer, the serious student? Are its structure and methods of organiza- 
tion suited to modern needs? Are its work and principles examined constantly 
against fundamental standards? Upon how these questions are answered will 
depend the fate of the Association over the next five years, and the quality of 
much of the discussion about public education. H. EDMUND ‘POOLE 


IN QUEST OF CIVILIZATION by Ronald Latham (Jarrolds) 215. 


THE late Professor Collingwood, in his ‘Autobiography’, drew very clearly 
the distinction between the two possible approaches of the historian to his 
work. There are the chroniclers, who collect masses of carefully verified facts, 
and those, on the other hand, who attempt to interpret their facts in such a 
way as to enhance the self-knowledge of the reader. The historian brings his 
knowledge of human nature to bear upon ascertained facts, and is thus 
enabled to recreate the motives and emotions of the past. Only thus can 
History be said to be a ‘useful’ science, to have a ‘lesson’ for subsequent 
generations. 

Mr. Latham evidently believes that we can learn, or ought to learn, from 
the errors and successes of our fathers. His sub-title—‘A Search for Ancient 
Clues to the Modern Puzzle’—reveat!s his purpose. He asks: ‘What is wrong 
with the world?’ Our grandfathers would have answered with a catalogue of 
practical evils, which the inevitable Progress of mankind would no doubt 
amend. In our generation Mr. Latham can hold no such comfortable belief; 
he does not believe that Progress, or its converse, is inevitable, but he suggests 


' ‘that a large proportion of man’s past failures has been due to confusions and 


misunderstandings that are now less excusable on the plea of ignorance’. He 
thereupon makes a survey of the principal social experiments before the 
Christian era with a view to discovering what we may profitably learn from 
them. 

We must now ask ourselves, does the author succeed in using man’s past 
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failures, and successes, in order to explain his present imperfect state? The 
greater portion of the book is given over to a chapter by chapter examination 
of the principal instances of ‘civilization’ before the Christian era. Although 
this may have seemed convenient when the work was planned as a series of 
lectures at the Working Men’s College, St. Pancras, it results in an impression 
that the book is a series of potted philosophies and histories, in the course of 
which the main aim becomes obscured by the story. These cameo studies are 
all extremely well done, and documented by a host of citations and references, 
This is especially true of the study of classical Greece, which is dealt with 
rather more extensively than the rest, and here one feels Mr. Latham to be 
most at home. But the author himself evidently has doubts as to his method; 
on page 320 he comes to the conclusion that ‘we are justified in calling a halt 
to ask whether our travels have brought us any nearer the goal of our quest. 
Obviously we cannot crown our labours with a triumphant “Eureka!” ’ He 
is aware of the danger of inventing a pattern and then subordinating his facts 
to his theory ‘. . . tidy-minded thinkers who have squeezed the welter of 
events into symmetrical “philosophies of history” ’. He is in fact in a quandary; 
he wishes to have sonie definite conclusion to put at the end of so much hard 
work; at all costs he must avoid the heresy that history has consisted of a 
series of accidents. And yet at the same time he is aware of the falsity of the 
easy pendulum and spiral theorists. He himself, however, shows traces of 
pendulumism in his division of human history into five phases of alternative 
technical development and social organization followed by revolt.’ 

Is the book then to be condemned as a failure? By no means. The author 
has one great quality which can best be described as a ‘sense of history’—a 
feeling for the past—which makes this book very exciting reading indeed. 
The theorist of the publisher’s blurb, the first few pages and the last, is not 
the essential author at all. One may complain of various small faults, a slight 
sense of pretentiousness a few grammatical horrors, the lack of a bibliography, 
and (unavoidable perhaps in a work covering so wide a field in one volume) 
some unworthy generalizations, of which one example must suffice: ‘. . . the 
Happy Families of the Marxist, in which Mr. Bones is always and only a 
butcher . . .’ On the other side of the scale there are many things for which we 
must be very grateful indeed—notably the attitude to the Bible, which is 
refreshingly unpartisan in either direction: the biblical narratives are treated 
very objectively, though we might wish for more detail; there is, for example, 
no mention of the Tel-el-Amarna Letters, while the Ras Shamra tablets, 
under the name of Ugarit, receive only a passing mention. 

For whom is the book intended? Presumably for the student rather than 
the lecturer. In that case, even for 336 large pages and 26 illustrations, the 
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price of 215. seems high. It is to be hoped that in spite of this handicap, the 
book will enjoy the success it deserves. JACK BURNIP 


THE USE OF HisToRY by A. L. Rowse (English Universities Press Ltd.) 4s. 6d. 
ABBOTS LANGLEY by S. G. Thicknesse (Staples Press) 6s. 


MR. ROWSE’S book is the key or introductory volume to a series designed to 

combat our general apathy about history. The series is planned on. bio- 

graphical lines, thus one book will deal with Clemenceau and the Third 

Republic, another with Chatham and the British Empire, and though 
popular it is to be written by historians of good academic standing, such 
as Basil Williams, Sir Charles Grant-Robertson and James A. Williamson. 
In this book it is not always made sufficiently clear for what audience he is 
writing, and while most of the book is elementary enough there is a chapter 

about Darwin, Croce, Marx and Collingwood, which most beginners would 

find too obscure. Mr. Rowse points out that a sound historical training is of 
the first importance to journalists, civil servants and diplomatists, and on the 
evidence of such books as Sir Neville Henderson’s Failure of a Mission he 
even considers that the second World War might have been averted if there 
had been a better understanding of European history in high places. Even 

without agreeing with this view or accepting all his panegyrics of Churchill 

one can enjoy this book. 

One of its best features is the running commentary provided on many 
important historical works and in the last chapter there is some excellent 
advice on how to begin with one’s reading. The student is naturally warned 
against the more fatuous and sensational biographies like Hackett’s Henry 
VIII, and he is also wisely cautioned not to read biased classics such as 
Gibbon and Macaulay until he has studied enough modern specialists who 
will teach him to discount the prejudices. Mr. Rowse conceives history 
as an art as much as a science, a pleasure more than a duty, and he is always 
alive to the aesthetic side of his subject. Perhaps his own best work has been 
done on the local history of Tudor Cornwall and in the present book he 
speaks of the enrichment history can bring to our appreciation of the towns 
and villages which we visit, Fowey, Oxford, York. ‘In order to learn history 
what you need at the beginning is a pair of stout walking shoes, a pencil 
and a note-book.’ 

This attitude informs the story of Abbots Langley which S. G. Thicknesse. 
has traced from the earliest times to the coming of industrialism. It is curious 
how nearly every movement in English history has left its mark on this 
Hertfordshire village from the times when its affairs were ordered by the 
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powerful Abbots of St. Albans, through the Civil Wars when it remained 
staunchly parliamentarian, to the establishment of paper mills there in the 
early nineteenth century. This is a fascinating little book, very much the 
sort of local history which Rowse demands, and if it could inspire other 
historians to recreate the life of their own regions it would go far to prevent 
that national ignorance which the first book deplores. PHOEBE POOL 


PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP by Joseph L. 
Wheeler (Carnegie Corporation of New York) 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP: CRITICISMS, DILEMMAS AND PROPOSALS dy 
J. Periam Danton (Columbia University, School of Library Service) 

THE thing which most impresses on reading Mr. Wheeler’s book and Dr. 
Danton’s pamphlet is the immense difference that exists in education for 
librarianship in this country and in America. In England there has been, 
until now, one school of iibrarianship; in America there are thirty-two 
accredited schools (or is it thirty-four? Dr. Danton and Mr. Wheeler do 
not agree), beside several which do not earn the approval of the Board of 
Education for librarianship. The present position and future aims of these 
schools are the subject of both books, and both writers agree that the aim 
of the schools is that the librarian should be both well-educated and well- 
trained. To reach this, both advocate minimum attention to clerical and 
routine matters and maximum attention to the principles and philosophy 
(so far as it exists) of librarianship, together with subject specialization. 
American Universities and Colleges confer degrees in Library Science, one, 
the Graduate Library School of Chicago, offering a doctorate. In England, 
the one existing school at University College, London, offers a University 
Diploma. There is nothing comparable in America to the Library Associa- 
tion’s system of examinations, culminating in the Fellowship of the Library 
Association, the highest British qualification in librarianship. Most librarians 
qualify for this by part-time study, but new schools attached to technical 
colleges are being founded throughout the country for whole-time study 
for this qualification. 

In the respective awards can be summed up the attitude towards trained 
librarianship in each country. For almost every professional position in 
American libraries a degree of librarianship is essential. In England, many 
of the largest and most important libraries take no account of any librarian- 
ship qualifications, but prefer graduates straight from the university to learn 
what they will of librarianship in the library itself. 

Is librarianship an academic subject to be awarded a degree? Mr. Wheeler 
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and Dr. Danton agree that a philosophy of librarianship has not yet been 
formulated, and that librarianship studies must, for a certain part, be tech- 
nical ones. A one-year course after graduation leading to the award of a 
diploma seems to be more related to the nature of the studies. The aim of 
the course should be to givea perspective of librarianship and a grounding 
in the technical processes essential to it. Dr. Danton thinks this inadequate 
and advocates further work for a higher degree. But a true understanding of 
the nature of the work does not come until after some years of experience, 
and I venture to suggest that work for a higher degree in Jibrarianship 
_ might well be delayed until the librarian has gained that experience. The 
nature of a one-year course in librarianship does not allow time for subject 
specialization, so it must be assumed that the student is already well- 
educated and that he does not allow his subject interests to lapse during the 
year. 

Although the education for librarianship in the two countries differs 
widely, both are making a conscious effort to improve it. Dr. Danton and 
Mr. Wheeler criticize objectively the situation in America and both make. 
sound suggestions how, by broadening and deepening the academic field, 
it might be improved. It is good to think that the need for asound programme 
Jn. last being fully realized and so keenly 
considered. D. M. BUNT 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE PUBLIC by John Price (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs) 15. 

THOSE WHO conduct study circles or discussion groups in the ever vital 
subject of international affairs will find much in this Chatham House book 
which will aid them and the people they lead. 

Mr. Price has chosen a difficult subject and produced a short work which 
has the merit of touching upon the fundamentals without burdening the 
reader with too many facts—a noteworthy achievement. 

Taking the view that problems arise naturally out of the relationship 
between states as well as a further view that some are aggravated by special 
acts of policy, a large portion of the book deals with the former type of 
problem. This in itself is.a refreshing change at a time when a real attempt to 
understand what might be called ‘natural’ difficulties is so urgently needed. It 
is only along these lines that a science of international relations can be built 
up. Without it there remain merely statements based on private preferences, 
Or at worst prejudice. 

Some short quotations from the final chapter ‘Public Interest in Foreign 
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Affairs’ may usefully be included in this notice to show the quality of the 
author’s analysis. 

‘When an international issue arises it is not always possible to discover 
what policies the countries involved are really pursuing. The governments 
will state their views, explain their attitudes, put forward their claims and so 
on, but it does not always follow that they speak the truth, much less the 
whole truth. . . . A well intentioned and honest policy may on the surface 
look weak and even foolish, while a policy which seems to be put forward in 
good faith may in fact be dishonest and even dangerous. . . . The man in the 
street will see the effects of a government’s actions but he may not know 
whether its policy is indeed what it would seem to be. 

‘It is therefore of the utmost importance that the voter should be able to 
see clearly and to judge shrewdly. . . . Is he being shown all sides of the 
picture? . . . Generally speaking there is no reason why the citizen should not 
know as much about foreign affairs as about other matters of public policy. 
For the sake of peace and future well-being the public needs to give its mind 
to some of the fundamental issues of foreign policy. Foreign affairs are no 
more a “mystery” than public finance.’ 

All this and more, that is, Mr. Price’s examination of some of the funda- 
mental issues, will be welcomed by those concerned with adult education. 
His ideas would be put before the adult student with profit. 

The present reviewer having had an advance copy has already introduced 
the book to an audience comprising several nationalities and as ‘the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating’ he can recommend it to those who like himself 
conduct classes on international affairs. GWYNN LEWIS 


GROWING UP IN A MODERN society by Margery E. Reeves (University of 
London Press Ltd.) 4s. 6d. 


‘rr 1s the conviction of the contributors to this series,’ writes Professor Roy 
Niblett in an editorial note, ‘first, that education is a far more complex and 
deep-reaching affair than instruction; second, that what is taught and how 
we teach it necessarily reflect the beliefs we hold and our assumptions about 
life and what it is for; third, that the direction in which civilization develops 
as the century goes on must in great measure depend upon the integrity, 
quality, and creativeness with which the individual is enabled to live in an 
increasingly planned society; and, lastly, that Christianity has insights to 
offer for which there is no substitute.’ 

It would be surprising if, given such a charge, the contributors did not 
provoke us to re-examine assumptions which have insinuated themselves 


into our thinking and coloured our practice during the increasing totalitarian- 
ism of the last few years. Dr. Margery Reeves so challenges us from the 
outset: her first chapter heading is indicative—‘Who are the educators of 
the young?” It is a challenge that is pursued reasonably, persuasively, in tones 
nowise strident or rhetorical as they might easily have become with such 
a theme. Her dominant chord is established when she says—‘“Teaching is not 
a mysterious rite whose low-chanted formulae are known only to acolytes 

- unmistakably distinguished from ordinary folk by the badges or marks of 
their office (in the words of a Glasgow bus conductor: “‘dour faces, wee 
battered cases and a bunch o’ floors”). There can hardly be a more universal 
humdn activity than this of the more mature instructing and guiding the less 
mature.’ 

Her approach to the individual growing up follows the path with which 
the Peckham Health Centre practitioners seem to have inspired educationists’ 
minds as an alternative to the cul-de-sac of individual self-development. As 
at Peckham, much of the recent doctrine of ‘youth leadership’ and of ‘a 
youth movement’ segregated from the rest of the community, is rejected. 
She disallows ‘needs of youth’, ‘claims of youth’ torn from the weft and woof 
of other phases of chronology. “There are three fundamental types of human 
relation—with those older, with the younger, and with contemporaries. All 
three are necessary to the individual, and to cut him off in any way from those 
above or below is to impoverish life.’ In his adjustment to these relationships 
he will gain his education, and in so far as they are organized, interplay 
rather than segregation, is called for—a point of importance when Com- 
munity Centre planning is under consideration. Miss Reeves’ analysis of 
current ideas about ‘education for leadership’ is penetrating, and, as we view 
today’s social scene, full of shrewd applicability. “The point we must grasp 
is that in a true community the order of persons should not always be the same: 
it should, in fact, vary from situation to situation.’ Her argument is pressed 
home by lucid comparison in Chapters IV and V of different patterns of 

As we read, these pages continually spur us with happily-phrased dicta 
to chase with the discussion group: for instance, after a detailed survey of 
tomorrow’s adult education public (‘young people in a mass society’), 
Miss Reeves postulates— 

‘The number and quality of the cinemas will be as important as the 
schools’— 
or again— 
“We need administrators and professionals who will regard it as one 
of their chief functions to put across to parents the plans they make, making 
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every effort to work through the family, spending time and thought on] ¥ 
explaining and popularizing policy. ...’ 


‘Living in community ought to be the most complete form of educa- ] 4 


How furiously our groups will divide on the latter claim, many possibly 
agreeing with a recent editorial comment in The Listener arising from the 
Lewis Mumford broadcast, that ‘we are an incurably private people’. 

This book covers much ground and through it the conviction is cogently 
presented that the Christian teaching carries insight into civilization’s 
looming problems more adequate than is available from man-centred sources, 
It is a large claim, but the evidence of this study merits sustained pondering; 
it is salutary to be reminded, at a point when we are all exceedingly busy 
with development plans for adult education, that however ‘the doors of 
opportunity may be opened wide for them . . . the power of moral choice is 
theirs alone’. How are we tackling the laying of that foundation, as distinct 
from contemplation of increased provision, from which freedom to choose 
is born? Are offerings of cultural residues (frequently designated ‘adult 
education’) valid when held out to a folk that is spiritually illiterate? Not the 
least of Miss Reeves’ achievements is to underline these links between youth 
service and adult education, and to emphasize the need to build on rock 
before we can justly hope for extension at the latest stage. 

J. H. HIGGINSON 


Books Received 


BOOKS received include Language Teaching in the New Education, by D. H. 
Stott (University of London Press, 2s. 6d.), Russian for Beginners, by Viada- 
mir Sagovsky (Pitman, 6s.), and 4n Old French Dictionary for Students, 
edited by Kenneth Urwin (Chaterson, 6s.). A new batch of Penguins, 
following on the Great Birthday publication of Shaw, includes fiction by 
Elizabeth Bowen, Lettice Cooper and Ford Madox Ford; Stevenson’s 
Virginibus Puerisque; a selection of English Letters of the Eighteenth Century, 
edited by James Aitken; volumes on Animal Camouflage and on The Russian 
Campaigns of 1944-5. Two new ventures deserve special attention: the 
Penguin Science News, a general and at the moment occasional ‘guide to the 
jungle’, and the Penguiy Film Review, which is a well-produced and most 
welcome newcomer. History is on Our Side, by Dr. Needham (Allen & 
Unwin, 8s. 6d.) is sub-titled ‘A Contribution to Political Religion and 


Scientific Faith’; and it is a notable contribution. cl. a 
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DRAWINGS 


EDGAR DEGAS 


This selection of 
25 Facsimile Prints 
of the drawings of Edgar Degas is part of the 
collection made by Henri Riviere and published by 


Demotte in Paris in 1922 five years after the death 
of Degas. 


The catalogue contains an extremely interesting in- 
troduction, describing the life and work of Degas 
and the development of the Realist Impressionist 
Movement ‘which sought to get back to reality and 
truth by looking at the world with fresh eyes’. Degas 
alone in this Movement sought to express reality 
indoors, especially through movement. This ex- 
hibition illustrates the way in which he found his 
greatest inspiration in the ballet. 


The exhibition can be hired at a fee of £1 
per week plus carriage one way from the 


B.I.A.E., 29 Tavistock Sq., W.C.1 


‘The 25 frames require approximately 75 linear feet of hanging space 
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